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THE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE OF INVENTION. 


To-DAY man is monarch of cold and heat, lord of winter snow and 
summer rain ; the winds are his servants, the lightning his messen- 
ger; for him, night is turned into day, the very mountains are re- 
moved, and the sea becomes dry land. The forms and features of 
those he has admired and loved remain to glad his eyes long after 
their bodies have crumbled into dust ; their very actions and motions 
he can view again; their very voices he can hear once more, not as 
of old in the loneliness of his bed-chamber, when sleep brought him 
to the shadowy land of spirits, but freely and easily, when and where 
he wills. Not far, indeed, is he from the realization of the world- 
heard prayer of sorrowing humanity, — 


But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


Whence came they, these wonderful arts of man, these triumphs 
of inventive skill? Science tells us that they belong to him as right- 
fully as heat to the sun, or the waters to the great sea; they are as 
natural as the coming of the springtime, the colors of the flowers, 
the singing of the birds, the frolics of little children, —they are 
humanly human. 

Yet ever and anon does not a feeling of awe and mystery come 
over even the wisest of us as we contemplate the miraculous achieve- 
ments of our fellow-men? Is it not with a certain secret sense of 
satisfaction that we call Edison “the Wizard of Menlo Park,” and 
repeat over and over the unintelligible Greek name belonging to his 
latest invention? How many centuries have elapsed, indeed (Pro- 
fessor White’s “ History of the Warfare of Science and Theology” 
tells the tale), since “fabrication of Satan,” “ invention of the Devil,” 
“sorcery of the Evil One,” etc., were terms readily and commonly 
applied to improvements and new devices in science and the arts? 
It is but fair to say, however, that some inventions were assigned a 
celestial origin, —a birth directly or indirectly from God himself. 
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With primitive peoples, as with the “folk”’ of our own race and age, 
this feeling of uncanniness is often very strong. 

There is no dearth of ingenuity among savage and barbarous 
tribes. Prof. O. T. Mason, in his interesting volume on “The Ori- 
gins of Invention” (London, 1895), has shed a flood of light on the 
inventive genius of primitive man, exploding “ lost arts,” but finding 
everywhere present something of the mechanic instinct, the delight 
of forming and shaping, the passion for experimentation. The Aus- 
tralian boomerang, the outrigger of Polynesian canoes, the inflated 
skin rafts of the ancient Assyrians, the tree-climbing device of the 
natives of the island of Timor, the blow-pipe of tropical America 
and the East Indies, the stone-lamp of the Eskimo, the bamboo sus- 
pension bridge of southeastern Asia and the Indies, show alike the 
wide range of the instinct for invention among primitive races, and 
their practical anticipation of many principles elaborated and per- 
fected by civilized man. 

Professor Mason, however, tells us hardly anything (save in the 
story of the Muses and the deities of the household and the corn- 
field) of the ideas of primitive peoples as to the ultimate origin of 
the arts and inventions possessed by them, or of the mythology of 
their discovery, and it is to such few data concerning these topics, 
as I have been able to gather together from many authorities, that 
this brief essay is devoted. 

In the languages of many peoples “God ”’ is simply “the creator, 
maker, fashioner, framer, builder,” and the translations of the first 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis into primitive tongues reveal 
Him as the first artist in many diverse spheres of invention. As 
Andrew Lang notes, the Polynesian god and goddess to-day, like the 
classic deities of Greece and Italy, are departmental in character, 
—hunters, smiths, potters, etc. In the legends of the Quichés of 
Guatemala, according to Dr. D. G. Brinton (“ Myths of New World,” 
3d ed., 1896, p. 74), “the Supreme Being is called Bitol, the sub- 
stantive form of 427, to make, to form, and 7zakol, substantive form 
of tzsak, to build, the Creator, the Constructor ;” and the creation- 
legends of American and other primitive peoples tell of the divine 
artist who, like the Hebrew Jhvh and the old god of the Greeks, 
fashioned men (and animals) out of clay, carved them out of stone 
or wood, or remodelled them from existing things, plants, and ani- 
mals, and often taught somewhat of these arts to the first men and 
women. 

The Zulu Ulunkulu gave to each tribe at its birth their arts, 
knowledge of marriage, etc.; Pundjel, an Australian creator, before 
he ceased to live among men, tatight them all the needful arts of 
life (the men how to spear kangaroos, the women how to dig roots) ; 
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the Andaman Puluga taught the first men and women many of the 
arts, and gave each tribe their languages, dialects, etc. ; the Bilqula 
Yuldtimat, Dr. F. Boas tells us in the creation-legend of these Indians 
(Rep. Brit. Assoc.” 1891), “ made a man and woman in each country,” 
and to these, who became “the ancestors of all the numerous tribes,” 
Masmasala’niq gave their arts, teaching them “to build canoes, to 
catch salmon, to build houses,” etc. It is interesting to learn that 
the Bilqula believe that ‘‘ Masmasala’niq and his brothers still con- 
tinue to give new ideas to man. They say that any new design of 
painting or carving, or any other new invention made by a member 
of their tribe, has been given him by Masmasala‘nig.” With the 
Hidatsa, a Siouan Indian tribe, the “Old Man Immortal” made the 
first representatives of all animate and inanimate things, and “ in- 
structed the forefathers of the tribes in all the ceremonies and mys- 
teries now known to them ;” with the Toléwa of California, Koda- 
yampeh, the world-maker, institutes the assembly, the sacred dances 
and songs (Powers, “ Tribes of Calif.,” Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnol. 
vol. iii. 1877) ; the medicine-dances of the Ojibwa were taught them 
by the sun-spirit (Hoffman, “ Rep. Bur. Ethn.” 1885-86, p. 172); the 
Heavenly Twins of the Sia Pueblo Indians organized the cult-socie- 
ties, with all their mysteries (Mrs. Stevenson, “ Rep. Bur. Ethn.” 
1888-90) ; and under the leadership of the two sun-children the 
primitive Zufii progressed from ignorance and darkness to the world 
of light and knowledge (Cushing, “ Rep. Bur. Ethn.” 1880-81). Of 
Pokoh, the creator, among certain Californian Indians, who made 
“every tribe out of the soil where they now are,” we read: “In the 
folds of his great blanket he carried around an immense number of 
gifts, with which he endowed every man according to his pleasure, 
with which gifts every one ought to be satisfied” (Powers, p. 394). 
One of the Peruvian Creators “ made clay images of all races, attired 
them in their national dress, and animated them,” then “ provided 
them with national songs, and gave them seed corn;” these images, 
being put into the earth, “emerged all over the world at proper 
places, some out of fountains, some out of trees, caves, rocks,” and 
so the first tribes of men were born, and their arts as well (Lang, 
“Myth, Rit., and Relig.” vol. i. p. 209), and there is much more 
of the same sort in American creation myths. 

In the cosmogony of-the Iroquois, according to Mr. J. N. B. 
Hewitt, Yoskeha’, or Ot&fitofinia, —the former name means “ it is 
the dear little sprout,” and the latter has about the same significa- 
tion, —is the personification of the reproductive, rejuvenating force 
of nature, as opposed to Tawiskara, his brother, who exemplifies 
chiefly “the destructiveness of frost, hail, and ice, often holding for 
months in its stiffening, solidifying, deadening embrace the rivers, 
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lakes, and ponds, the sap of the trees, plants, and vegetation of the 
land.” Of this kindly god —to whom are due also “ the rivers, lakes, 
seas, and all the cooling water-fountains,” and of whom we are told 
that “he labors, plants corn, drinks, eats, sleeps, and is lascivious 
like man; his lodge is like their own, being well supplied with 
whatever sustains life” — Mr. Hewitt observes : “ Having learned the 
invention of fire from the tortoise, he taught men the art of fire- 
making, so that they could have, when needful, new fire. The corn 
they eat was given them by Yoskeha’ ; it is he who causes it to 
sprout, grow, and come to maturity : if, in springtime, their fields of 
corn, beans, and squashes are green; if they gather ripe and plente- 
ous harvests, and if the lodges are filled with well-matured ears of 
corn, — their gratitude is given to Yoskeha’ alone.” (‘“ Proc. Am. 
Ass. Adv. Sci.” vol. xliv. p. 247.) 

According to a Polynesian legend, recorded by Rev. W. W. Gill 
(“Myths and Songs of S. Pacific,” p. 100), Vatea, “the father of 
gods and men,” is the hero of the first great fish-story. Vatea 
invented a huge net, which, when let down into the sea, was by the 
aid of Raka, the god of winds (who made the sea rough, and hid the 
net from the eyes of the fish), after the fishermen (six in number, 
the first hunters of the finny tribe, instructed by Vatea) had toiled 
in vain, filled with such a draught of fishes that only the aid of Tane, 
the son of Vatea, prevented the loss of the net. “Eight days and 
nights,” we are told, “the finny prisoners raced through the wide 
ocean carrying the net with them. At last they became exhausted, 
and Tane exultingly dragged the rich spoil to the feet of his father. 
Vatea turned out the fish one by one, pronouncing for the first time 
the various names by which each kind has since been known ; and 
thus, also, originating the useful art of counting. At last, utterly 
wearied with reckoning, he gave up the remainder as being in truth 
innumerable.” It is satisfactory to learn that Vatea did not attempt 
to carry home all his catch, but left them on the beach, and the ris- 
ing tide floated them off safely into the blue deep. To Tarauri, eld- 
est son of Ina the beautiful and the great Tangaroa, is attributed 
the invention of the thorn-fishhook, which boys still employ to catch 
the little fresh-water kokopu (p. 118). 

A female fairy, however, named Uti (the will-o’-the-wisp is her 
torch), who delights in ascending from the depths of the nether- 
world to earth in search of food, it was “who first taught the women 
of the upper world the pastime of catching the sleeping fish by 
torchlight, or waylaying crabs ashore, or shrimping in her favorite 
lake on the south of the island [Mangaia] ” (p. 125). 

According to a legend of the Assiniboins, after the earth had been 
formed by the Great Spirit “out of a confused mass,” and the fox 
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(made of clay), who had several times gone round the earth and found 
it too small, failed to return, — the earth being judged large enough, 
— “trees were then made, and when they grew large enough a man 
and woman were made of the timber. Every other living thing was 
made of clay, male and female of its kind; all were sent forth with a 
command to multiply. It seems the work of creation was done on 
the borders of a lake; and amongst the most absurd portion of the 
creed is a belief that a fish swam to the shore, offered itself as a 
sacrifice, and told the newly created pair to boil and eat it all, except 
the scales and bones, which they were directed to bury in the earth. 
From this sprang up powder, balls, fusees, knives, and other imple- 
ments of warfare”’ (“ Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore,” vol. v. p. 72). 

“The Ponka tribe has a legend of Ictinike and the Deserted Chil- 
dren. It begins with the account of a tribe of Indians that had a 
grizzly bear for their chief. He was a tyrant, and one day he ordered 
all the people to send off their children to play at a distance from 
the camp. As soon as the children had gone out of sight, the chief 
ordered the camp to be broken up, and the people to abandon their 
children. So all moved their lodges to another part of the country, 
moving in various directions from the deserted camp-site, in order 
to prevent the children from following them, but coming together at 
the place which had been agreed upon before the removal. The 
children managed to shift for themselves and reached maturity, be- 
coming a large and prosperous tribe. It was then that Ictinike 
came to them, and offered to be their friend. He made bows and 
arrows for them; he taught them certain war-customs ; and he went 
in search of their parents, whom he found ‘after a journey of many 
days. He induced the parents and the grizzly bear to camp very 
close to the village of the children, and, at a given signal, he slew 
the grizzly bear, and exterminated his followers” (“ Journ. Amer. 
Folk-Lore,” vol. v. p. 303). 

The Omaha Indians say that Ictinike, the cunning rival of the 
Rabbit, ‘‘created fruits and vegetables, as well as grapes, out of 
parts of himself” (“ Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore,” vol. i. p. 213) ; while 
“in the Huron account of the Creation, as given by Mr. Hale, corn, 
beans, and pumpkins are said to have sprung from the body of the 
first woman, whose death resulted from the birth of one of her twin 
sons” (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 67). 

In the Cherokee story of “ Kanati and Selu” given by Mr. 
Mooney, “two brothers, one of whom is especially active and malig- 
nant, kill their mother, cut off her head, and drag the lifeless body 
over the ground, and corn springs up wherever her blood drops upon 
the earth” (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 67). 

In an Abnaki legend, a solitary Indian, lamenting his loneliness, 
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saw near him “a beautiful woman with long light hair, very unlike 
any Indian.” In response to his appeals, “at last she told him, if 
he would do just as she should say, he would always have her with 
him. He promised that he would. She led him to where there was 
some very dry grass ; told him to get two very dry sticks, rub them 
together quickly, holding them in the grass. Soon a spark flew out; 
the grass caught it, and quick as an arrow the ground was burned 
over. Then she said: ‘When the sun sets, take me by the hair, 
and drag me over the burned ground.’ He did not like to do this, 
but she told him that wherever he dragged her something like grass 
would spring up, and he would see her hair coming from between 
the leaves ; then the seeds would be ready for his use. He did as 
she said, and to this to-day, when they see the silk (hair) on the 
cornstalk, the Indians know she has not forgotten them” (Ibid. vol. 
iii. p. 214). The variations of this, as may be seen from the Hiawa- 
tha legend, are quite numerous. 

A very curious myth of the Mandans tells of the uses of thought : 
“Their [Mandans] great ancestor, the first man, had promised to 
render them aid in time of need, but had departed and disappeared 
in the West. Trouble came, they were beset by foes, and they 
would fain get from the divine ancestral man the help they now sore 
needed. But how to communicate with him? One thought to send 
a bird, but no bird was equal to so long a flight. One would reach 
him by a look, but sight was limited, the hills hid him. A third said 
thought must be the medium; he could send this to the first man. 
So he wrapped himself in his buffalo-robe, and he fell down and 
said, ‘I think —I have thought —I come back.’ He threw off the 
robe; he was bathed in sweat” (Mills, “ Tree of Mythology,” p. 240). 
Communication with the gods has been of diverse kinds, and not by 
thought and speech alone. 

Many of you, doubtless, are familiar with the expression, “God's 
country.” In northeastern Ontario (Canada) the term is applied to 
the rocky, uncultivated “no man’s land,” because “it is just as God 
left it at the Creation ;” in the extreme west of the United States 
this name was given to the “land flowing with milk and honey,” 
which met the enraptured gaze of those pilgrims who had crossed 
the mountains from the “Great American Desert” into the fertile 
valleys of California; here the land was “God’s country” because 
so fair and beautiful. 


In “‘ God’s country ’’ — understood in these two senses — the sages 
of primitive peoples tell us the birth of countless inventions took 
place. 


A familiar proverb runs : Necessity is the mother of invention, — 
Noth macht Erfindung,—and Persius, the old Latin poet, ascribes 
much to the first great necessity :— 
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Magister artis ingeniique largitor Venter, — 

an idea shared, seemingly, by the Navaho Indians, who say that when 
the “Child of the Sun,” the elder of the Heavenly Twins, destroyed 
the Giant Monsters, “ Hunger was spared on his representation of 
his usefulness to mankind” (“ Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore,” vol. ix. 
p. 46). Professor Mason, both in his “Origins of Invention” and 
in his suggestive essay on “ Migration and the Food Quest ” (“ Amer. 
Anthrop.”’ vol. vii. pp. 275-292), has shown the importance of food- 
seeking in the growth of civilization, and there is some little truth, 
perhaps, in the coincidence of the New England “ Pie Belt” and the 
massing of inventions in that region. Culture-myths all over the 
globe tell us that, if the stomach has caused the loss of Paradise, it 
has been the means of vastly increasing human knowledge, arts, 
and invention. 

Modern spiritualists of the outré sort claim to receive wonderful 
information from the spirits of those dead and gone; and the idea 
that this world, its inhabitants, their arts. and inventions, are but a 
mimic show of another world (heaven, hades) 4s by no means infre- 
quent among primitive races. In Polynesia the idea that human 
arts and inventions originate from the under-world (Avaiki, Savai’i, 
Hawai'i, Po) is widespread. Says Mr. Gill (“Myths and Songs,” 
p. 130) :— 

‘‘The employments of mortals are mere transcripts of what was 
supposed to be going on in Avaiki, their knowledge and skill being 
derived from the invisible world. The first axe ever seen on earth 
(7. e. Mangaia) was, handle and all, of stone from the shades. The 
grand secret of fire was introduced by Maui from the nether-world. 
The female employment of c/oth-beating was derived from the she- 
demon Mueu, who in the shades is ever beating the flail of death. 
The art of torch-light fishing was gained from the goddess Uti, who 
on damp nights loves to come up from Avaiki with a lighted torch 
(ignis fatuus) to wander over the island. The art of stealing would 
infallibly come to grief, did not Iro himself come up on moonless 
nights from spirit-land for the express purpose of assisting mortals 
in playing their thievish tricks. The ovens in daily use, especially 
the enormous ovens for cooking ¢7 (Dracan@e terminalis) roots, are 
derived from Miru’s awful oven ever blazing in Hades. The art of 
war was learnt from Tukaitana and Tutavake, denizens of nether- 
land. The intoxicating draught was copied from that which the 
hateful mistress of the invisible world presents to her victims. The 
pleasant and harmless game of ball-throwing was first taught to 
Ngaru by fairy-women, and introduced by him to this world. Veé- 
tini came from the dead to instruct mankind how 40 mourn for their 
deceased relatives.” 
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These people may feel the force of the words of M. Gustave Le 
Bon, the French ethnographer: “The dead generations impose 
upon us not alone their physical constitution, but their thoughts 
as well. The dead are the only undisputed masters of the living. 
We bear the burden of their faults, we reap the reward of their vir- 
tues” (“ Lois psych. de ]’évolution des peuples ”’). 

In another place Mr. Gill expresses the Polynesian idea very suc- 
cinctly: “The arts of this world are facsimiles of what primarily 
belonged to nether-land, and were taught to mankind by the gods. 
The visible world itself is but a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If fire burns, it is because latent flame was hidden in the 
wood by Manike in Hades. If the axe cleaves, it is because the 
fairy of the axe is invisibly present. If the ironwood club kills its 
victim, it is because a fierce demon from Tonga is enshrined in it” 
(p. 154). 

In a Polynesian legend, the first canoes were made by Te-erui, 
the first man, and his brother Matareka. Te-erui, who was son of 
Te-tareva (2. e. “ the expanse”), had “lived long in utter darkness 
in the shades (Avaiki),” but had heard of a brighter country. Four 
times did the brothers (three times the canoes they had made were 
unpropitiously named and came to grief) in two separate vessels 
paddle away to the “land of light.” The last effort succeeded, and 
they reached the island of Aitutaki (7. e. “ God-led”), which became 
their new home (Gill, “ Myths and Songs,” p. 139). It is interest- 
ing to note that, after death, the soul paddles off in its canoe to the 
nether-world. Kite-flying, too, is another art learned originally in 
shadow-land. These stories of the under-world receive some curi- 
ous light in the valuable essay of Horatio Hale on “ Above and 
Below” (“ Jour. Am. Folk-Lore,” vol. iii.). 

From the ghosts and the spirits upon earth, men have also learned 
much ; the wizards, “medicine-men,” “ doctors,” shamans, and ma- 
gicians of many peoples claim to have been instructed by the shades 
of the dead, with whom they are able to hold constant communica- 
tion. The Australian Birraarks learn their songs and dances of the 
Mrarts, or ghosts; the magic verses of the Zulu diviner come from 
the spirits ; the Wakanda of the Dakotas dictates songs and chants 
to the “medicine-men,” and these latter, with certain Brazilian 
tribes, are said to have invented most of the arts of man. In 
trances and dreams have been said to come not alone many of the 
arts and inventions of primitive peoples, but much of the lore of 
the church in all ages, and of the knowledge of the world in the 
days when monk and scientist were one. 

Dr. Brinton has devoted an entire volume to the consideration of 
“ American Hero-Myths,” and the stories of the introduction of cul- 
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ture, the inventions, arts, etc., by heroes therein contained, consti- 
tute the most fascinating pages in all American mythology: the 
Incas, Quetzalcoatl, the Twins of Old and New Mexico, Manabozho, 
Hiawatha, and many more, —all these are types of heroes, demigods, 
or godlike men (sometimes naively human), who bestowed upon the 
race, often at the cost of great discomfort, even sometimes of life 
itself, the nobler arts that go to make up the best of the lower 
stages of culture and civilization. 

But the Old World has its culture-heroes, — Saturn, of whose 
golden reign Virgil sings; Prometheus, the fire-stealer ; Wainamoi- 
nen, the Finnish civilizer; Maui, the Polynesian sun-snarer, who 
fished New Zealand out of the depths of the sea, stole fire for men, 
invented barbs for spears, and was the cause of the coming of death 
into the world; the Andaman Puluga (a god, rather than a culture- 
hero), who, after the deluge, retaught men and women the lost arts ; 
Uhtlakanyama, the far-travelled, a Zulu solar-hero ; and many more. 

No culture-myth, however, is so widespread as that which tells 
of the origin of fire; the story of its theft is world-known, and the 
classic Prometheus has his representative in the Coyote among the 
Shastikas, Achom4wi, Gallinomero, Karok, and other Indian tribes 
of California, the Raven among the tribes of the Northwest coast, 
the Kingfisher among the Andaman Islanders, the cuttlefish among 
the Ahts, and many other creatures, half-divine, half-human, half- 
animal, in all parts of the world, who bear to this day some mark 
made by the sacred flame when they first came into contact with it. 
A most inspiring tale is sometimes this story of the fetching of fire 
from the very hearth-stones of the gods in heaven. From fire fol- 
lowed cooking, warmth, and all the inventions the possession of 
such a thing could give rise to. Fire, however, was not the only 
thing stolen in early times. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. E. S. Hartland’s 
“The Science of Fairy Tales” (London, 1891) treats of “ Robberies 
from Fairyland,” —a special type of the “theft of valuables from 
supernatural beings,” stories of which are found all over the globe. 
Golden balls, fruit, flowers, jewels, and ornaments, wine-cups, beer- 
cans, drinking-horns, knives, pipes, etc., to some of which strange 
and wonderful powers belong, have from time to time been stolen 
from the elves by the human beings in whom they confided too 
much. Presents, too, the elfins often give to their faithful human 
friends, while those who seek to deceive them, or who disobey their 
injunctions, soon discover that “all that glitters is not gold.” 

Those who tread within the “fairy rings” on the grass, in Celtic 
tales, “hear sweet music,” and join in the dance of the elves, with 
no more sense of the passing of time than in the visits to fairyland 
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itself. Oisin, who, Irish legend tells, visited Tir na N’og, the “land 
of perpetual youth,” was, by the queen of that country, who became 
his bride, “ gifted with wisdom and knowledge far surpassing that 
of men;” the prophetic powers of Thomas of Ercildoune (thir- 
teenth century) were said to have come from the Queen of the 
Fairies; and Ogier le Danois received .from Morgan the Fay the 
crown of forgetfulness. 

Imitation, to which Tarde has assigned so important a réle in the 
development of the phenomena and institutions of humanity, has 
certainly been a great factor in invention. From observation of the 
processes of nature, the habits and customs of animals, birds, insects, 
etc., man has learned much, as Professor Mason has pointed out in 
his valuable essay on “ Technogeography:” in construction, manu- 
facture, clothing, transportation and commerce, storage, the earth 
and its inhabitants have been tireless teachers of the human race. 
Professor Mason writes with enthusiasm : — 

“ Among the animals, there is scarcely one that has not obtruded 
itself into the imaginations of men and stimulated the inventive 
faculty. The bears were the first cave-dwellers ; the beavers are 
old-time lumberers; the foxes excavated earth before there were 
men ; the squirrels hid away food for the future, and so did many 
birds, and the last named were also excellent architects and nest- 
builders ; the hawks taught men to catch fish, the spiders and 
caterpillars to spin, the hornet to make paper, and the crayfish to 
work in clay” (Amer. Anthr.” vol. vii. p. 144). 

Primitive man has much the same tale to tell. 

In an Algonkian legend, Manabozho, after the subsidence of the 
waters of the great deluge, learns to build a hut by imitation of the 
houses of the muskrat ; and in an old Chinese tale of the beginnings 
of civilization we read that the first men, from observation of the 
birds, built nest-houses in trees. That the art of spinning was 
learned by man of the spider is an idea found in the folk-lore of 
many primitive races. 

Mr. Kumagusu Minakata has recently pointed out that in the 
Chinese cyclopedia, “ Yuen-kien Lui-han” [1701], the following 
statement occurs: “In ‘ Pau-puh-tsze’ it is said ‘Tai-hau [or P4o- 
hsi] made a spider his master and knitted nets” (“ Nature,” 1895, 
p.197). In the “ Yi King,” however, it is simply said: “ He [PAo-hsi] 
invented the making of nets of various kinds by knitting strings, 
both for hunting and fishing. The idea of this was taken, probably, 
from Li [the third trigram and thirtieth hexagram]”’ (“Sacred 
Books of the East,” vol. xvi. p. 383). 

In the collection of Indian tales from the North Pacific coast, 
published by Dr. Franz Boas, the invention of net-weaving by the 
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spider is more than once referred to. In a myth of the Awik- 
y’énog, Masmasala’niq [one of the creators], in answer to the prayer 
of Noak.ana, tried to make a net so that men might catch fish. 
Being unsuccessful, he asked the spider to teach him. The spider 
not only granted his wish, but made him the necklace of red-cedar 
bast for the winter-dance, and showed him how to peel off cedar- 
bark. Needles were made by Masmasala/niq, and with them the 
bark-threads were spun by the spider, —all in consequence of the 
thought of Néak.ana (p. 213). 

According to a Bilqula myth, the spider taught the art of net- 
making to the raven who wanted to take salmon (Ibid. p. 246). 

In a Blackfoot sun and moon myth, recorded by Mr. Grinnell, we 
read the following: “A long time ago, very far back, before any of 
these things had happened or these stories had been told, there was 
a man who had a wife and two children. This man had no arrows 
nor bow, and no way to kill food for his family. They lived on roots 
and berries. One night he had a dream, and the dream told him 
that if he would go out and get one of the large spider-webs such 
as hang in the brush, and would take it and hang it on the trail of 
the animals where they passed, he would be helped and get plenty 
of food. He did this, and used to go to the place in the morning 
and find that the animals had stepped in this web, and their legs 
were tangled in it, and they would make no effort to get out. He 
would kill the animals with his stone axe, and would haul the meat 
to camp with the dog travois.” 

We learn also that the man employed the cobweb to entangle his 
unfaithful wife (“ Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore,” vol. vi. p. 35). 

The Creator, the first of all living beings in the lower world, in 
the cosmogony of the Sia Pueblo Indians, was Sfssistinnako, a 
spider, who by singing called forth, first, two women, Ot’sét (mother 
of all Indians) and Now’dt’sét (mother of all other nations), and 
afterwards animals, birds, etc., till the creation was complete. The 
first cult-society of these Indians was “the Kapina, which included 
only the spider péople, its hd-na-ai-te, or theurgist, being Sis’sistin- 
nako himself ; and the members of this society were directly asso- 
ciated with Sds’sistinnako, —they knew his medicine secrets” (Mrs. 
Stevenson, “ Rep. Bur. of Ethn.” 1889-90, pp. 26, 69). The spider 
appears also as the Creator among certain Negro tribes of West 
Africa. 

In the religion of the Pawnees, the various wild animals, reptiles, 
birds, fishes, etc., —to whom the term Nahirac (i. e. “animal”’) is 
applied, — are regarded as agents or servants of Atius Tirdwa, the 
father and ruler of all things. These Mahurac—the messengers 
or “angels” of Atius — “had an organization and methods of con- 
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veying information to favored individuals ;” into their lodges the 
favored persons were sometimes taken and instructed. But “they 
most often appeared to persons in sleep, telling them what to do, 
giving them good advice, and generally ordering their lives for 
them” (“ Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore,” vol. vi. pp. 115, 118). 

We find, also, that with many primitive peoples the animals shared 
with the divine powers in the making of man, and his instruction in 
knowledge and the arts. Reminiscences of such ideas occur per- 
haps in the parliaments of animals and birds so sung of in the 
Middle Ages. 

On the prows of their boats the Annamites paint eyes, which 
strongly resemble those of sea-monsters. This, according to tradi- 
tion, is done because “the Giaochi, the alleged ancestors of the 
Annamites, were fishermen, and in danger from marine monsters. 
To prevent disasters from the genii of the waters, the king directed 
the people to tattoo their bodies with the forms of the marine mon- 
sters, and afterwards the dragons, crocodiles, etc., ceased their per- 
secution. The painting of the eye on the boat-prow is a remnant 
of the practice thus inaugurated” (Mallery, “ Rep. Bur. of Ethn.” 
1888-89, p. 413). The story of the relations of animal forms and 
art, of symbolism, totemism, etc., is a long one, and there are most 
interesting cases in which the peculiarities of animal forms and 
marking have given rise to new departures in pictorial and textile 
art. More than one legend of the origin of the alphabet belongs 
here also. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, in his volume on “ Woman’s Share in Primi- 
tive Culture” (New York, 1894), has ably shown the debt the world 
owes to woman in all ages of human history in the development of 
civilization and the arts. Food-Bringer (Ceres), Weaver (Arachne), 
Skin-Dresser, Potter, Beast of Burden, Jack-at-Trades, Artist (the 
Muses), Linguist, Founder of Society, the Patron of Religion (Virgin 
Goddesses, Mary),—she has been all these. The first poet, the first 
priest, the first painter, was a woman; she was the first farmer, 
the first builder. The origination of agriculture ‘through woman is 
beautifully remembered in the Shi-King, the sacred book of the 
Chinese, where “ Tseih (Grain) is born of a shepherdess who treads 
on a footprint of God.” So thoroughgoing is this recognition of 
woman's art that certain Brazilian Indians say the first woman 
sprang into being from a maize-pestle, while the first man was born 
of an arrow. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
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WEATHER AND THE SEASONS IN MICMAC 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Tue Micmacs relate that their hero, Glooscap, issued from a cave 
near Cape Dauphin, at the eastern extremity of Cape Breton. He 
instructed the people, travelled westward, and finally disappeared. 
But he is to return some day, issuing again from his eastern cave; 
so, at least, the Cape Breton Micmacs still believe. Such was his 
strength that he left his footprints imbedded in the solid rock at 
Blomidon. And the Passamaquoddies add that he was accompanied 
by two dogs, — one black, one white. Before his coming, the world 
was in darkness ; he brought the light. 

Surely it is evident that this is but one version of the world-wide 
story of the solar hero who comes forth from the cave of night, and 
returns to the shadows of the west to reappear at to-morrow’s dawn, 
always accompanied by his two dogs day and night. But climate 
interferes to modify the story. In these northern latitudes the 
strength of the frost giants is seen to be quite as great as that of 
the solar warmth. Instead of constructing a distinctly dual system 
upon this basis of heat and cold, however, the Micmacs seem to 
have preferred to retain their hero’s strength intact, or to sacrifice 
consistency to simplicity by giving him command over frost as well 
as sunshine. And so Glooscap is made to fight frost with frost, 
always conquering his adversaries at their own game; while, in an- 
other myth, with complete inconsistency, he releases the waters that 
have been imprisoned by the power of the winter. But the special 
Micmac ruler of the seasons is Coolpujot. It is said that Glooscap, 
when he departed, first went west, then turned southward, and kept 
travelling on and on until finally, far to the south, he came to the 
home of Coolpujot, an old man who dwells in solitude broken only 
by occasional visitors. His name, as Dr. Rand has shown, is trans- 
lated “rolled over with handspikes.” He is without bones, and his 
corpulence is so great that he lies upon the ground in one position, 
unable to move. Twice a year, in spring and autumn, he is turned 
over by visitors armed with handspikes, hence his name. And tradi- 
tion has it that to whomsoever performs this kindly office he grate- 
fully grants any request, however difficult of attainment. When he 
lies facing the north, his warm breath produces those balmy southern 
zephyrs which bring with them the song of birds, the perfume of 
flowers, and the wealth of summer vegetation. When he is turned 
towards the south, the birds and flowers follow, and the icy northern 
winds resume their sway. 

Two men and a boy journeyed far to visit him. At length they 
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found him lying in his wigwam with his back towards them. He 
asked them to turn him over, so that he could see them. Aftera 
bounteous meal he inquired for what purpose they had come. The 
first man replied: “I am ill. I have come to ask you to cure me.” 
“Turn me,” said Coolpujot, “so that I can touch you where you feel 
ill.” The man did so, and Coolpujot cured him instantly. “As 
long as you remember me,” said he to his visitor, “you'll be well, 
but as soon as you forget me your illness will return.” He then 
asked of the other man the object of his visit. “I seek success in 
hunting,” answered the second man. “ Replace all your old traps with 
new ones,” said Coolpujot ; “then you will have success.” The man 
afterwards did so, and found, like his companiou, that his request 
had been granted. Now came the boy’sturn. Said he to Coolpujot: 
“T would like to live with you always, to bring your water and tend 
your fire for you.” “Then you shall be my boy, and stay with me 
forever,” responded the magician, who thereupon directed the boy 
to place himself inside the hollow trunk of a cedar-tree which stood 
directly in front of the door of the wigwam. The boy, having done 
this, instantly became part of the tree. Every spring, as soon as 
he is turned to face the tree, Coolpujot looks at it and raises his 
hand. Immediately the fresh green foliage springs forth into full 
bloom. When autumn comes, before he turns his back upon the 
tree, he looks at it again and lowers his hand. Again the tree obeys 
his will, and its foliage withers and falls off nor is renewed until with 
returning spring the lord of the seasons again commands it to bud 
forth. 

There are several points which may be thought worthy of notice 
about the legends thus far related. The cave birth of Glooscap will 
be recognized as a world-wide attribute of the solar gods and heroes, 
as might naturally be expected. The Micmacs believe there were 
three heroes in existence before Glooscap created man. These three 
were Glooscap, Coolpujot, and Keuhkw, ruler of earthquakes. But 
Glooscap, in various myths, invades the prerogative of both of his asso- 
ciates to such an extent that we are at least justified in suspecting 
that the three were once regarded as one being named in three differ- 
ing aspects. Indeed, several Micmacs have assured me, in respect to 
Coolpujot, that he lived before any one else ; that he himself became 
Glooscap, and returned to his former position when his mission in 
the world had been accomplished. The three visitors in Dr. Rand’s 
version are made to seek Glooscap instead of Coolpujot, thus show- 
ing an interchange of incidents between the two heroes. Again in 
these versions of the same collection the granting of requests is 
apparently Glooscap’s exclusive prerogative. 

But it is to the incident of the cedar-tree and the renewal of its 
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verdure by the ruler of the seasons that I especially desire to call 
attention. This concept may possibly be held to be vaguely sugges- 
tive of the famous “ flower-pot trick,” of the knowledge of which 
there is evidence amongst the medicine-men of the Zufii and other 
tribes. But, passing over this, we find a very natural source for the 
connection between trees and the seasons in Indian mythology, not 
only in their changing foliage, but also in the shadows which they 
cast, and by means of which many of the Micmacs are still able to 
tell the time of day in the forest with marked accuracy. This recalls 
the manner in which the Micmacs divide a tree from which medicinal 
slips are to be taken into four quarters, according as they face the 
morning or afternoon sun, or the portions remaining in shadow. 
Again, in a Micmac myth collected by Dr. Rand, the two weasel 
girls, who visit the star world, afterwards descend upon the top of a 
pine-tree, and while they remain upon it four animals pass by. 
Each announces his proper mating season. First the moose names 
autumn, then the bear names spring. Next the marten names early 
spring, but I understand that late winter would be quite as appro- 
priate. Last of all comes the badger,! who names no season, but the 
girls promise to become his wives in what is then evidently the 
summer season, for they are described as sleeping under the starry 
sky after digging ground-nuts. They then descend from the tree. 
In the version of this legend which I have obtained, the two weasel 
girls pass four more animals while being paddled down stream in a 
canoe by the loon and the wood-duck. These animals are named as 
the caribou, bear, beaver, and muskrat, varieties whose habits bear 
the same relation to the seasons, if I am correctly informed, and are 
named in the same order, as the four animals in Dr. Rand’s version. 
Curiously enough, these animals are called the four dogs of the loon, 
and the loon is the special messenger of Glooscap. This suggests 
the annual Seneca festival at which four dogs were sacrificed, each 
being suspended from an arm of across. When we recall that the 
cross is throughout America the symbol of the cardinal points and 
seasons, as Dr. Brinton and others have shown, we may well suspect 
that the association of the four dogs or animals with the seasons in 
the Micmac myth is not a chance affair. But, not to wander farther, 
I may add that in another curious Micmac myth in my collection the 
hero is said to drive two wizards out of a pine-tree, and a contest fol- 
lows. One wizard is half red, half black ; the other is half blue, half 
yellow. Are these the colors of the cardinal points and seasons 
among the Micmacs? An Ojibwa myth related by Mr. H. I. Smith 
contains the dragon in a tree, and he is slain by another animal, 


1 It may be noted in passing that the badger is the symbol of summer amongst 
the Zufiis, according to Mr. Cushing. 
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which is revived by the sacrifice of six dogs. Schoolcraft’s Algonkin 
legend should also be mentioned, in which Osseo, son of the evening 
star, while inclosed in a log, overcomes the power of an evil star, and 
regains his youth. Moreover, an Ottawa myth given by the same 
author, although corrupted by evidently modern interpolations, de- 
scribes the journey of five men and a boy to the home of the sun. 
On the way they meet the mighty hero, Manabozho. Two ask for 
eternal life, and one is transformed to a cedar-tree. Immediately 
after, the sun is described as dividing day and night into the same 
four portions marked upon the Micmac medicinal tree. It seems, 
therefore, that the tree is used in Indian mythology as the symbol 
of time or the seasons. 

Pierrot Clemeau, a famous Micmac story-teller, asserts that his 
tribe has always been able to control its weather supply by the 
appropriate use of certain legends. His directions are as follows: 
To bring rain or warm weather, talk of whales, or relate a legend 
describing the migration of the birds and the alternations of the sea- 
sons. Such is the curious confusion of cause and effect. Several 
other legends will produce a like result, and in general any discus- 
sion of old times has a tendency to cause wet weather. To bring 
cold or dry weather, amongst several legends that of Umtil, or Fair 
Weather, is especially efficacious. This personage was a strong and 
handsome chief who dwelt with his two sisters. He was a great 
hunter, and often remained away from his wigwam for days at a 
time. Sometimes, when he returned, his sisters used to hang up his 
moccasins just outside the camp, and whenever they did so a frost 
was certain to occur. As long as he remained at home the weather 
would be calm and beautiful whatever the season, but as soon as he 
left the storms would return. This legend was first related to me 
by Newell Glode, who said that he had heard it, when a child, from 
the lips of a very old squaw. It suggests another, in which the rain- 
bow is called Glooscap’s carrying strap. When he is at home he 
hangs it upon the sky, that men may know that all is well. This 
is especially interesting because it identifies Glooscap with the Invis- 
ible Boy of Dr. Rand’s legends, who, in turn, represents the moose 
or sky god. The same idea appears in the Zufii representation of 
the rainbow as the handle of a prayer-meal bowl. As to the Fair 
Weather legend, a hero upon the Pacific coast is said to bring fair 
weather or storms by putting on or removing a magical hat. 

When we turn to Micmac thunder legends, we meet with some 
more familiar features. The thunders are seven flying rattlesnakes 
who dwell in the west under a mountain seven miles high. They 
cause the thunder by crying to each other, and rattling their tails as 
they fly across the sky. For every now and then they mount to the 
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top of the mountain in the west, put on a magic cloak called minoos, 
and start out through the air hunting serpents, which with frogs form 
their only food. Their sight is so strong that they can perceive 
the serpents hiding in the ground under trees. Then they leap 
upon their victims, cutting them into pieces, and we see the flash of 
the lightning. Having quickly collected their prey, they return to 
their homes on the third or seventh day. In the latter period they 
pass over the entire world. 

Thus we find amongst the Micmacs the same cloud serpent which 
is so conspicuous in the mythology of the southern tribes, but here 
it plays a subordinate rdle. This myth seems to have been gener- 
ally known amongst the Algonkin tribes. Analogous concepts are 
also reported by Dr. Brinton amongst the Iroquois and Shawnees. 

As for Micmac weather proverbs, I have learned but three: If the 
stars appear closer together than usual, there will bea storm. If 
partridge feathers grow long, there will be a severe winter. When 
fireflies first appear, birch bark will peel well. 

Stansbury Hagar. 
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“OFFRENDA” ON ALL-SOULS’ DAY IN MEXICO. 


Last fall I chanced to spend a couple of months at San Elias, 
one of the villages of peons on the Hacienda de Pozo del Carmen, 
a large estate lying some thirty miles a little south of east of San 
Luis Potosi. The people there were the most primitive whom I 
have yet seen. They even spoke differently from the average Mexi- 
can, using a slow drawl and a sing-song delivery that was most 
comical. My servants called these backwoodsmen “muy payos,” 
very countrified. Since I had to buy my own eggs and chickens, 
because these same servants could not count above twenty-five, I 
was highly amused at their scorn of the San Elians. 

While living at this point, I chanced to learn of a queer custom 
which, I have since found by inquiry, extends over the country 
quite generally. It consists in making offerings of food to the dead 
on the eve of the first of November, or All-Souls’ Day. This is 
called the “ offrenda.” It is observed, so far as I have been able to 
learn, solely by the lower classes, not by the rich. 

On the morning of the “fiesta de todos santos,” everything is 
bustle and hurry in the plaza where the marketing is done. Each 
baker's stall has dozens of little dough images of a corpse. The 
sweetmeat venders display candy counterfeits of dead people, heads 
made of sugar, baskets, wonderful birds, and what-not toothsome 
confections. The fruit and vegetable dealers put out their best 
wares. And all through the market wanders a crowd of people 
making purchases of from one to six cents. Very few are so ex- 
travagant as to spend a real (twelve pennies) for any one article. 
Having made their purchases, the housewives hasten home. Each 
matron sweeps neatly the earthen or tile floor of her front room. 
Next she places a table, covered with a clean cloth, against the bit 
of wall on which the saints’ pictures belonging to the family are 
hung. On this table she puts first a candle for each dead member 
of her household. These candles range in value from a few cents 
to a dollar and over, according to the state of the sefiora’s pocket. 
Next come the sugar and bread images of a dead person, each laid, 
if possible, in a tiny cardboard coffin covered with gayly colored 
paper and filled with moss. Then the food is spread out. 

There must by all means be a bottle of white grape wine. That 
is essential; and if one of the dear departed liked to smoke, a 
package of cigarettes is included, but no matches. Bread, cheese, 
roasting ears, stewed pumpkin, boiled sweet potatoes, scorching 
preparations of chili (red pepper), and heaven knows what else; 
apples, peanuts, and oranges are the articles usually chosen. 
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After all is neatly arranged, the table is proudly shown to who- 
ever may call during the day. When night draws on, the candles 
are lit, and the assembled family devoutly say their rosaries for the 
rest of the souls of their dead. Then the tapers are extinguished, 
to be relighted either at cock-crowing or at eleven o’clock mass the 
next day. After that the eatables are gayly devoured, even to the 
candy dead men, by the family and their neighbors. To an especial 
friend, it is the proper thing to send a tray loaded with a portion of 
each article included in the offrenda. She is expected to return the 
favor in kind. 

There is no offering of money nor of counterfeit clothing, as 
among the Chinese. Neither do the Mexicans shoot off fireworks 
at this fiesta, though the explosion of gigantic firecrackers, each 
fastened to a stick and thrown up into the air like a skyrocket, is 
an important feature of their other festivals. No offerings are made 
on the graves. And the priesthood, who control almost every detail 
of life here in Mexico, are left out entirely. 

To be sure, many pay to have a mass said for the repose of a 
loved soul gone before ; and in that case some one must go to hear 
the mass for the dead person. I have also heard that upon the pay- 
ment of a certain sum the priest will try a “rifa”’ (raffle or lottery) 
to see whether such and such a soul is yet out of purgatory, but 
have not yet found any person who has seen such a thing done. 
However, all of this is apart from the “ offrenda,” which is a popular 
lay festival. 


Mrs. V. A. Lucier. 
San Luts Potosi, MEXICO. 
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MEXICAN SUPERSTITIONS RELATING TO 
MATERNITY. 


My husband’s business has been such that we have lived for the 
past five years among the peasantry of Mexico. As we have had 
no near American neighbors, we have learned more of the customs, 
beliefs, and superstitions of the lower class than do most foreigners 
in Mexico. Having no associations of our own, we naturally ob- 
served the people around us all the more. 

It is almost impossible for any one in the United States to realize 
the emptiness of the lives of the Mexican lower class, which com- 
prises about nine millions of a nation of ten millions of people. 
Most of them can neither read nor write. They have no books nor 
papers. My servants do not know their own ages, and actually can- 
not count up to twenty-five. A man or woman who has been to 
Tampico, or Monterey, or the City of Mexico, is a much-travelled 
person. Most of the peasants die with but a limited knowledge of 
the country around them for a radius of thirty miles. All beyond 
that is as vague to them as is Matabele Land to us; more so, for 
they have no idea of a map, nor of anything not Mexican. 

As is natural among people who have so little to occupy their 
minds, everything pertaining to maternity is treated very solemnly. 
Also, many superstitions are current concerning this interesting 
topic. I have often been asked to give a dish of food from my 
table to a woman in delicate health, because she had taken the 
fancy that she wanted it. I always gave it, as a refusal might have 
caused the expectant mother to be sick before her time. The 
woman herself would have confidently looked for such a result. 
The oddest thing that I ever heard of in that connection was, that 
a woman with a new-born babe must not eat a cooked rooster, but 
may have the broth and meat of a hen. That superstition caused 
me to exchange one of my fat pullets for a scrawny old cock in 
order to help the wife of one of our workmen to a happy recovery. 
The little woman did finely. 

Another idea of the Mexican midwives is that a slow birth may 
be hastened if the mother will only eat a little of whatever dish she 
has particularly desired during pregnancy. Drinking the water in 
which some amber beads have been put has the same result, the 
old women say ; however, I saw it tried once with the effect which 


a cynical American woman would expect. 
Mrs. V. A. Lucter. 
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ESKIMO TALES AND SONGS. 


In volumes ii. (pp. 123 ff.) and vii. (pp. 45 ff.) of this Journal will 
be found texts and translations of a number of tales, ditties, and 
songs which were collected by me in Cumberland Sound in 1883 
and 1884. The following pages contain a continuation of the series. 


I. A STORY. 
“Anangila’ unikartuala/orin!” “Unikartua saxajangine’ma ; 
** Grandmother tell a story!” “ A story I do not know it; 
sinikdjapilerin, kamuksapi'lerin!” “ Anangila’ unikartuala’orin!” 
go to sleep, go to snore!” “* Grandmother, tell a story! ” 
“Unika’, unikala’, unikartuala’ iqaixa’nanga § qareaqdjumin 
* Story story, a story before I think of it tom Go canes of 


avigna’qdjung miqoitua’qdjung unirnmi’dl6 maunga pulaijumaju- 

a little lemming a little one without hair and into the armpit hither liking to crawl under 
a'qdjung totutd’q niomajua’qdjung tdtutotd’. 

a little totutd/q liking to crawl out a little tdtutotd. 

TRANSLATION : “Grandmother, tella story!” “Ido not know any 
stories ; goto sleep!” ‘Grandmother, tella story!” “Before I can 
think of a story a little lemming without hair will come out of the 
corner of the house. It will crawl under your armpit, tétutd’q, and 
will crawl out again, tdtutotd’. 


II. SONG OF AN ADLA.! 


Paniga una Koungmii’/tang,? Nedlurmii’tang,? Kéukdjuarmii’- 
My daughter that inhabitant of river, inhabitant of peninsula, inhabitant of large 


tang,?, angutining una amijaktuksaq una Kivadlimun*® una 
river, with men she not enough for them she to Kivadleq she 


aijumartoksaq una. 
she will have to go _ she. 


TRANSLATION: My daughter cannot marry all the men of the 
river, of the peninsula, of the great river. She will have to go to 
Kivadleq. 


Notes: 1. The Adla are a fabulous people believed to inhabit the interior of 
the country. In Greenland and on the West Coast of Baffin’s Bay they are called 
Eqigdleq. In Labrador, Adla signifies an Indian; west of Hudson Bay, 
Eqigdleq has the same meaning (see F. Boas, “ The Central Eskimo,” in “ Sixth 
Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology,” p. 637). 2. All these place names signify 
parts of the country in the interior: Kéung and K6u’kdjuarng, the river, and the 
large river ; Nedlung, a peninsula on a lake, where the cariboo take to the water 
when crossing. 3. Kivadleq is a small island opposite a point, connected with 
the mainland at low water. 
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III. ABOUT THE TORNGIT.! 
Térngigd’uq anguta’n itirasu/riman? ehesuakeq.* Kinaubit ? 


The Torngit their husband when he came in with a load over Who are you? 
his shoulder. 
Nurala’qdjuq. Kina ana’na? Kangirtlua’qdjug. Kina ata’ta? 
Little point of land. Who his mother? Little fjord. Who his father? 
Kotilua’qdjuq. Kina ané/apin?  I'tiq. 
Little drop. Who your younger brother? Anus. 


TRANSLATION: When the husband of the Térngit entered the 
house with a load (they asked): “Who are you?” “Little point of 
land.” “Who is your mother?” “Little fjord.” “Who is your 
father?” “Little drop.” “Who is your younger brother?” 
“ Anus.” 


Notes: 1. The Térngit are a fabulous people who are believed to have inhab- 
ited the country in olden times (7. ¢c. p. 634 ff.). 2. I read, instead of itivasuriman, 
itivasuangman. 3. This tale was told by a girl about six years old. This may 
account for the 4 sound, which is not found in Eskimo except in a few interjec- 
— The translation of this word is doubtful. It may be: eqsugalik, with a 
oad. 


IV. 


A fox has been caught in a trap. The hunter does not come to 
look after the trap, and the fox sings :— 
Ujaqa’n akungna’nutle qinirtunga, ija, ijia. 
Stones their midst in but I look at, ija, _ijia. 


TRANSLATION: I see only stones around me, ija, ijia. 


v. 
Ixalduq s6l6 itsiqdjua’nga pisitikta’rimaut s6l6 aitjangine’ma. 
A salmon like its anus one who is going to buy it like I should not go after it. 
TRANSLATION: If I went to get them I should be like one who is 
going to buy a salmon’s backside. 


Note: This was told by the same little girl who gave me No. III. It is evi- 
dently a proverb. 


VI. OPI'KDJUARLO QOPE/RNUARLO.! 


OWL AND SNOWBIRD. 
The owl says: Oxatlarau’nerin? kukiliutiksaqangitutin. 
You say (?) you have nothing to pick your teeth with. 
The snowbird says: Qungase’qdjuaq tautu’nartoq. 
Large neck to look through. 


TRANSLATION : The owl said to the snowbird: “They say that 
you have nothing to pick your teeth with.” The snowbird replied : 
“And your throat is so wide that one can look right through it.” 


t. Qope’rnuaq is Plectrophanes nivalis (L.) Meyer. 2. Translation doubtful. 
It may be oxatlanéiarit, try and say. 
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VII. OWL AND LEMMING. 
The owl says: Qimusining ma’qoining qaijuxalé; nirdjun una 


: Two dog teams two are wanted ; great animal that 
sapigipa’. 
he lost it. 
The lemming says: Negetiateneleravingadlo genelutin. Qilau- 
Whenever you give me something I am looking The sky 
nice to eat (?) for you. 


pingna qaqapingna maungatilagung sikungili’tin. 
up there the hill up there join them with your eyes shut. 

The owl says: Utivité’ utivité’. 

TRANSLATION: The owl said to the lemming: “ Two dog teams 
are needed to carry the great animal that has been lost” (viz., the 
lemming). The lemming replied: “I am looking for you to give 
me something nice to eat. Bring sky and mountain together while 
your eyes are shut!”” The owl: “ Utivité’, utivité’.” 


VIII. LEMMING AND FOX (/. c. p. 655). 


The lemming was married to the fox. They hadason. While 
the fox went out hunting, his son was lazy and stayed at home. 
His father was so much annoyed by his laziness that he left the 
house without having partaken of any food. Then the woman said 
to her son that, since he did not help his father hunting, he should 
at least help her. She sang:— 

Sdrmé’ oxoméjamé’k qangelirpi’uq tajajaja. 


Why with fair wind he passes his time jajaja. 
Irniq nukingnak ujarqgam oma’ satuaitia’m akbira'nga- 
Son strong the stone that thin its part 
perietukilaunga. 


make for me stones to 
hold the tent down. 


TRANSLATION : Why are you lazy when the weather is fair? My 
son, you are strong : break that thin stone, that I may use it to hold 
my tent down. 

I obtained this identical ditty from a young Eskimo woman from 
Hamilton Inlet, Labrador, who is living in New York. The Labra- 
dor version is as follows :!— 

Sdglé’ aquminami’k xangiliqé’it 1é 1é 1é? 


Why with fair wind do you passtime lé lé 1é? 
Irneq _sangij6’q_ ~sujarau’p = oma’ — satoasd/up abva'nga 
Son strong stone that thin its half 


peguksakliagilau’vogq. 
stone for holding the tent down. 
The identity of these two ditties is very remarkable, considering 
the distance between the two districts in which they were collected. 
' IT have used the same phonetic spelling for the Labrador text that I use for 
the Baffin Land dialect. 
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Hamilton Inlet is in the south of Labrador. The Eskimo of Baffin 
Land and Labrador have intercourse only at the western entrance 
of Hudson Strait, and there very rarely only. Intercourse between 
that point and southern Labrador on the one hand, and Cumberland 
Sound on the other, is indirect only, there being communication 
from tribe to tribe. The song must have been preserved, therefore, 
in its old form for a very long time in several parts of a vast district. 


IX. THE LEMMING SAYS (/. c. p. 649) : 


Ikergna’pigen, ikergna’pigen, simatuginai? axéagoktu'ginai 
They are burning, they are burning, will you take some- will you take stomachs 
thing sour? 


nakasu/ngming auktuginai? pijungmakangiletit; | qialungniara- 
bladder will you drink blood? you did not like to have it; you should not cry 
lu’ngnang. 

any more. 

This very obscure speech becomes a little clearer by the following 
version, which I had the good fortune to obtain from the same young 
Eskimo woman from Hamilton Inlet, Labrador, who gave me the 
Labrador version of No. VIII. 

A’ngnaq 6/xaqpoq avignamut: Qanuiké’it? sunaguké‘it ? 


The woman says to the lemming : How are you? what will you eat? 

A'vignagq 6’xaqpoq: Itlugulungila’nga su/namik. 

The lemming says: I do not desire what. 

A'ngnaq 6/xaqpoq : Axea’roktuginai, nakasu’/ngmik auktu'ginai ? 

The woman says : Will you have a stomach, bladder will you have blood 
pijumangituagtsua'luk toxokululigi’t. 

if you do not want anything we kill you. 


The Labrador tale runs as follows: An old male lemming and a 
young female were living together. The old lemming was sick. 
Then the young woman (lemming) went out and picked one bucket 
of blackberries and one of cranberries. On returning she asked the 
man: “Do you prefer blackberries or cranberries? The blackber- 
ries are wholesome.” He replied: “I want cranberries.” Then 
she grew angry and said: “They are not wholesome. You will die, 
and I shall use your body as fuel.” She gave him the cranberries, 
and he ate them, while she herself ate the blackberries. Then the 
man fell very sick. She went to gather wood, and, on bringing it 
back, said: “‘ Now I am going to burn you.” While the man was 
asleep she assumed the shape of a lemming, crawled over his body, 
and ran away. The next day a man came to visit the patient. As 
soon as he entered, the latter was transformed into a lemming and 
ran away. 

In this story the blackberries are called akigii/inait = only limbs, 
the cranberries nakasup aunga = blood of the bladder. The Eskimo 
of Cumberland Sound from whom I obtained the tale, explained 
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nakasup aunga as meaning kelp, which may have been substituted 
for cranberries in that northerly region. In recording the version 
from Cumberland Sound I wrote sirnatuginain, also axeroktuginain 
and auktuginain. I suggest the above reading, since it gives better 
sense. It is also doubtful if we must read axea’roktuginain, or 
akéroktuginai, will you have blackberries ? 


X. SONG OF A MAN WHO IS WAITING FOR A SEAL TO RISE. 


Pikeniq tusariva imarmé’na. Pijangnétusita’rivoq. 
The sudden [Ihearit in the water here. It is difficult to catch it. 
diving 


Sigjamé’na angutimitla’rivog. 
At the beach here __ it is where the man is. 
Uva i’na puirqujiluarpoq 
And he he asks it urgently 
to come up. 
Asiidla! puitaqsungutlane’men. 
I thought so! it is tired of coming up to blow. 
Kingumna’me akiqsuala’qpogq. 
After I am gone it will show itself. 

TRANSLATION: I heard it diving suddenly into the water. It is 
difficult to catch. Now it is at the beach, where the other man is 
who wants very much to see it rise. I thought so! It has been 
tired of coming up, and after I am gone it will show itself. 


XI. OXAITOQ’S SONG (/. c. pp. 651, 654). 


1. Tavunga tavunga tavunga tavunga. 
Tavunga tavunga tavunga tavungadlo tavunga. 
2. Pisuktarama ima’q tavunga tavunga. 


I walk so long thus inland inland. 
Pisuktarama ima’q tavunga tavungadlo tavunga. 
I walk so long thus inland inland and inland. 
3. Negligingilenga, tavunga tavunga. 
I am not loved inland inland 
Negligingilenga, pimarijame’na tavungadlo tavunga. 
I am not loved, she is the test inland and inland. 


of all (?) 


4. Negliginiktsa’rivain tavunga tavunga. 


They love best inland inland. 

Negliginiktsa’rivain pijeksakali’/koa tavungadlo tavunga. 
They love best what I obtain inland and inland. 

5. Negliginiktsa’rivain tavunga tavunga. 

They love best inland inland. 

Negliginiktsa’rivain nexetsakalikoa tavungadlo tavunga. 
They love best that my food inland and inland. 

TRANSLATION : 


1. Inland, inland, inland, inland. 
2. I am walking long inland, inland. 
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3. Nobody loves me, she is the greatest of all, I walk inland. 

4. They love me only on account of the things I obtain for them. 

5. They love me only on account of the food I obtain for them. 

This song was composed by Oxaitog, who, believing himself 
offended by some people, left the village and went on a long hunting 
trip inland. In the solitude of the mountains he gave vent to his 
feelings by this song. 


XII. SUMMER SONG (/. ¢. pp. 650, 653). 
1. Ajaja, adlenaipa adlenaitariva silekdjuaq una aujaratarame. 


Ajaja, itis pleasant, it is pleasant at last the great world that when it is summer 
at last. 


Ajaja, adlenaipa, adlenaitariva silekdjuaq una tuktugut tikilektlune. 


Ajaja, itis pleasant, it is pleasant at last the great world that ourcaribous when they begin 
to come. 


3. Ajaja, nipituévokpa’n, nipituévokpa’n, kouvadlalit makua nunatine 


Ajaja, when it makes great when it makes great the brooks there _in our country 
noise, noise, 


aujadle. 


when it is 
summer. 


ty 


4. Ajaja, imiqdjuamana manirautingman pisudjanguitunga ikergamut 
Ajaja, this great water when it has spread over I cannot walk to the rock 
taikunga. 
across there. 
5. Ajaja ogorivikika,! ogdrivikika oxagunga’ngitun naujan makoa. 


Ajaja I feel sorry for I feel sorry for not being able to speak the gulls these. 
them, them, 


6. Ajaja ogorivikika, ogorivikika, oxagunga’ngitun tuluqan makoa. 
Ajaja I feel sorry for I feel sorry for not being able to speak the ravens these. 


them, them, 
7. Nirdjunmik mane takovungna’tun angejutivunga oxagunga’ngitun 
A great animal now those who cannot see I keep secret they do not speak 


tulugaumimenan.? 


raven. 


8. Nexedjaming una pijunarsijanginema tua’gilé piqi’ka kana- 
Food that I cannot obtain it quickly I got them little 


jua’nguin * 6’koa. 


sculpins those. 
9. Ajaja, aneovaksitarivog aneovaksitarivogq terieniara’luk. 
Ajaja, he has found a smooth he has found a smooth the bad fox. 
slope (of sand or snow) slope 


TRANSLATION: I. Ajaja! The great world is beautiful when sum- 
mer is coming at last. 

2. Ajaja! The great world is beautiful when our caribous begin 
to come. 

3. Ajaja! When the little brooks roar in our country in summer. 

4. Ajaja! The water has spread over the ice, so that I cannot 
reach yon little rock. 

5. Ajaja! I feel sorry for the gulls, for they cannot speak. 
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6. Ajaja! I feel sorry for the ravens, for they cannot speak. 

9. f 

8. I cannot obtain that kind of food, but I got quickly sculpins. 

g. The old bad fox has found a slope (in which he will make his 
hole). 2 

Notes: 1. This translation is not quite certain. I should expect ogérivaktaka, 
“T feel sorry for them;” but the form piqi’ka, in line 8, is quite analogous. We 
should expect piqa’ka instead of piqi’ka. 2. This whole line is unintelligible 
and doubtful. 3. See under 1. 4. Probably from kanajoq, sculpin, but meaning 
not certain. 

Franz Boas. 
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NEGRO HYMNS FROM GEORGIA. 


I, 


Wuz yo dar when dey crucified de Lord? 
Wuz yo dar when dey crucified de Lord? 
O sometimes it causes me to 

Tremble, tremble, tremble, 

Wuz yo dar when dey crucified de Lord? 


Wuz yo dar when dey nailed him to de cross? 
Wuz yo dar when dey nailed him to de cross ? 
O sometimes it causes me to 

Tremble, tremble, tremble, 

Wuz yo dar when dey crucified de Lord? 


The hymn proceeds with similar questions, ‘Wuz yo dar when 
de blood cum trickling down? Wuz yo dar when dey laid him in 
de tomb? Wuz yo dar when dey rolled de stone away ?” and con- 


cludes : — 
Wuz yo dar when he wore de starry crown? 
Wuz yo dar when he wore de starry crown? 
O sometimes it causes me to 
Tremble, tremble, tremble, 
Wuz yo dar when dey crucified de Lord? 


Il. 


One day I wuz a walkin’ 

Long dat lonesome road, 

King Jesus spoke unto me, 

An’ lifted off de load. 
Rockaway, rockaway, rockaway, 
Rockaway home to Jesus. 


When John he wuz a writin’, 
Writin’ de holy law, 

De angels cum from heaven, 
Dey light wuz what John saw. 
Rockaway, rockaway, rockaway, 
Rockaway home to Jesus. 


We will baptize wid water, 

An’ dat is God’s command, 

An’ John he tell de story, 

An’ all de mournin’ band. 
Rockaway, rockaway, rockaway, 
Rockaway home to Jesus. 


Mrs. E. M. Backus. 
COLUMBIA Co., GEORGIA. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


I, THE PERCEVAL OF CRESTIEN. 


In several romances of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
mention is made of a sacred vessel, to which, in English rendering, 
has been given the name of the Holy Grail. The legend, which is 
related in various forms, has commonly been supposed to depend on 
a basis of inherited tradition, and therefore to come within the terri- 
tory of folk-lore. An understanding of the story, and of its connec- 
tion with chivalric ideas, can only be obtained by a critical exami- 
nation of the literary works in which the material is contained. All 
that will be attempted in the present paper is to give some account 
of the earliest of these compositions, the poem from which, according 
to one opinion, the whole cycle originated, and of which all subse- 
quent tales of the Grail would in that case be regarded as only inter- 
pretations and expansions. 

An “idyll” of Tennyson has made readers in England and Amer- 
ica familiar with a story of the Holy Grail. The sacred vessel, 
according to this account, was the cup of the sacrament, employed 
in the Last Supper. After the Crucifixion, it passes into the pos- 
session of Joseph of Arimathza, by whom it is carried to Britain. 
It is kept in a “spiritual city,” whence it issues on miraculous jour- 
neys, and makes an appearance at the Round Table of King Arthur; 
it becomes the object of a “quest,” to be accomplished only by the 
most perfect of knights. The hero of the adventure is found ina 
mysterious youth by the name of Galahad. 

Widely different is the part played by the vessel, in the earliest 
of the productions where it makes an appearance. This is a poem 
relating to Perceval, written about the year 1175, by Crestien (that 
is to say, Christian) of Troyes. The development of the cycle of 
romances treating of the Grail can be comprehended only by pro- 
ceeding from this interesting work; but I am not aware of any 
analysis which brings out with clearness what to my mind are the 
essential characteristics of the tale. It is, therefore, necessary to 
set forth, in a concise manner, the ideas which, in the opinion of 
the present writer, are embodied in the remarkable production. 

In his earliest extant romance, the author made allusion to a 
knight of Arthur’s court, entitled Perceval li Galois, or Perceval 
the Welshman. It is, therefore, fair to presume that he may have 
been acquainted with adventures narrated concerning this person- 
age, with whose fortunes the most important part of his poem is 
concerned. 

Together with the fortunes of his principal hero, the writer also 
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undertook to recite achievements of Gauvain (in English spelling, 
Gawain), nephew of Arthur and chief knight of the Round Table, 
whose fortunes he had in previous compositions only incidentally 
noticed. For the purpose of avoiding monotony, and bringing into 
relief the portrait of his central character, he seems to have intended 
that the secondary portion of the drama should exhibit a certain 
parallelism to the primary part of the fiction. This ambitious design 
was carried out with the crudeness inseparable from essay in a new 
style of composition, and with the result that the two sections 
remained separable. Furthermore, the task proved too extensive to 
accomplish within a limited space. After carrying on the tale toa 
length greater than that of its forerunners, Crestien left the narra- 
tion unfinished, insomuch that it is not now possible to conjecture 
in what manner he had proposed to connect the divisions of the 
fiction. The work, which was probably published after the death of 
the author, excited universal admiration. Many attempts were made 
to complete the history, but with total want of success. The con- 
tinuators evidently possessed no knowledge in regard to the fortunes 
of the characters other than that obtained from the verse. The 
deficiency goes far to make it probable that no popular tale existed 
which had analogy to the poem. 

The part of the work devoted to Perceval may be said to con- 
stitute the most original and interesting literary production of the 
twelfth century. The writer undertook to set forth the process of 
education in chivalry. For this purpose he selected as his hero a 
simple, but sensitive and intelligent, youth, brought up in the wilder- 
ness under the charge of a fond mother, and acquainted with as 
much as a woman can teach, but wholly unversed in the ways of 
the world. The tale falls into three sections, reciting respectively 
instruction in arms, love, and duty. 

In order to understand the scenery, it is necessary to take into 
account the Historia Regum Britannize of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
whose work (according to my own opinion) supplied the outlines 
into which French Arthurian poets inserted romances which are 
of an episodic nature. Here it is related that after the death of 
Uter (Uther) Pendragon, Britain was wasted by Saxons, and the 
inhabitants of the island reduced to great distress. 

In the account of Geoffrey, Loegria, that is to say, England, with 
the exclusion of Northumbria, formed the essential part of Arthur's 
kingdom. Following him, French romancers made the realm of 
“Logres” an ideal land of courtesy and chivalry. According to 
the terminology of the time, Wales (French Gales) included the 
Scottish border, Carlisle (in medizval orthography, Carduel) being 
designated as belonging to that province. The North of England, 
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in the twelfth century, formed a vast forest, in which might be 
encountered giants and fairies, and where might be expected mar- 
vellous adventures. This reputation was long retained by the woods 
of Cumberland. It is accordingly to this region that the widowed 
mother of the hero withdraws for safety. In the wilderness she 
builds a manor, and here educates her only son. The time of this 
flight is not clearly stated, but apparently supposed to have taken 
place at the period named, previous to the accession of King Arthur, 
twenty years before the date of the story. 

The boy grows up in the simplicity which is the necessary conse- 
quence of isolation. Of necessity, he wields the arms, and wears 
the costume of Welsh rustics, being attired in breeches and gaiters, 
the hempen shirt and coat, described as the dress of the peasantry. 
His mother intentionally withholds information in regard to chivalry, 
being well aware that, in the event of his attaining such knowledge, 
the youth would insist on seeking his fortune in the world. 

An accident furnishes the enlightenment from which he has been 
jealously guarded. While roving in the forest, the lad falls in with 
a party of knights, whom he takes for supernatural beings. Being 
especially struck by the beauty of their equipment, he seeks instruc- 
tion regarding their armor, inquiring the name and use of each 
weapon, and learns that it is from King Arthur that the outfit was 
obtained. Falling in love with the magnificent exterior which he 
takes for the essential element of knighthood, he determines to visit 
the king, who is holding court at Carlisle. Unable to prevent her 
son from carrying out his design, his mother gives him her benedic- 
tion, and recommends to him the duties associated with chivalry, 
in especial succor of the unprotected and piety toward the Creator. 
On his departure, the lady dies of heartbreak. 

The youth arrives at Carlisle, and receives an insult from Kay 
the seneschal. With his own hand he wins the armor he desires, 
but refuses to return to court until the injury shall be avenged. On 
his way, he meets a nobleman of honorable aspect, and, following the 
admonition of his mother, who has charged him to heed the advice 
of worthies, accepts his lessons. He is shown the use of the arms 
he bears, and admitted to the honor of knighthood. In performing 
the ceremony, the tutor, according to custom, enforces the important 
obligations devolving on a knight. Of these, the principal are the 
precepts already inculcated, of charity and piety. More specific 
injunctions are to spare a fallen foe, and to be reticent in speech. 
The young knight insists on departing to inquire as to the safety of 
his mother, concerning whose fate he is anxious. So ends the first 
section, narrating the enfances or boyhood of the hero. 

The second division of the narrative supplies another step in the 
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progress of the young warrior, who is made to acquire the enlarge- 
ment of mind arising from the love of woman. This is accomplished 
by a medieval method, through the relief of a distressed damsel. 
Although the idea is in itself conventional, it is likely that the 
manner in which the action is described may have been an innova- 
tion of the poet. In this new relation, the young champion exhibits 
the simplicity which is his characteristic, but also the quickness of 
attainment belonging to his intelligent nature. The desire to learn 
the condition of his mother prevents him from delaying. With a 
promise of return, he parts from his friend, and sets out on his 
homeward journey. 

It is the third part of the history, which, according to the state- 
ment above made, is principally occupied with ethical problems ; and 
it is in this section of the tale that is introduced a sacred vessel, 
afterwards called the Holy Grail. 

The young knight wanders through the desert, on his way to the 
manor of his mother, and arrives at the brink of a river. While in 
doubt as to his course, descending the stream, he observes a skiff, in 
the bow of which is seated an angler. The latter informs him that 
the stream is impassable, but that lodging may be obtained in the 
house of the fisherman. Following the directions vouchsafed, the 
hero ascends a hill, from the summit of which at first he perceives 
only woods. Presently he makes out the turrets of a castle em- 
bosomed in the trees, whither he repairs. He is received with the 
usual courtesies, and, after a period of waiting, is conducted to a vast 
hall. Here he perceives a chimney, carried on pillars of bronze ; 
the hearth is so large that four hundred men might have gathered 
round it. In front of the fire, reclining on a couch, he sees the 
master of the castle, who turns out to be the fisherman who had 
given the invitation; the latter is supported on his elbow, and his 
head is besprinkled with white hairs. (It is not the intention of the 
writer to represent him as old.) The host, excusing the infirmity 
which prevents his rising, summons the stranger to a place at his 
side; while the two are engaged in conversation take place several 
remarkable incidents. 

An attendant brings a sword, which the master of the castle 
bestows on his visitor, explaining that the weapon was destined for 
the guest, but that it will break under certain conditions, which he ) 
fails to particularize. . 

In the hall are visible two doors, opening into separate chambers. 
From one passage issues a youth, carrying a lance, the head of which 
exudes blood. He passes between the couch and the fire, and van- 
ishes in the second apartment. 

Presently, by the same entrance, appear two youths with ten- 
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branched candlesticks, aflame with candles. These are followed by 
a maiden, who in both hands carries a dish (graa/). The splendor 
of the vessel, which is magnificently decorated with jewels, aston- 
ishes spectators. She is succeeded by another maiden with a small 
silver platter. Like the bearer of the lance, the party disappears in 
the other chamber. At every course, the dish and platter reappear. 
The guest, who remains seated beside his host, wonders at the sights 
before him, and has on his lips a series of questions. He desires to 
learn why the lance bleeds, and who is the unseen person served with 
the dish. 

The youth, however, recalls the warning of the preceptor, who 
had especially charged him against over-freedom of speech. Out of 
respect to this direction, he holds his peace, although with some 
doubt ; for he remembers to have heard it said that it is possible to 
err by keeping silent too long, as well as by saying too many things 
at atime. The hour for retiring arrives; the lord of the house bids 
good-night to his guest, and is borne to his room, while for the 
stranger a bed is made up in the hall. On the morrow, the visitor 
awakens to find himself alone. Vexed at this apparent slight, he 
dresses himself to the best of his ability, and perceives his arms 
lying on the dais; he goes to the doors which he had observed on 
the evening before, and find the chambers closed; he leaves the 
hall, descends the stair which leads to the court of the castle, at the 
foot finds his horse, which is saddled and bridled, while his lance 
leans against the wall. He sees that the bridge is lowered, and 
takes it for granted that his host has ridden out to the hunt ; he 
rides across, and, as he does so, the bridge is hoisted by an unseen 
hand ; he turns, and shouts an inquiry, but obtains no response. 

The road from the castle shows the hoof-prints, which indicate 
the passage of a body of horse. On this trail he rides, until the 
signs disappear. He continues his journey by a wood-road, and 
finds a lady weeping over the body of a headless knight. As in 
duty bound, he offers his services, and a conversation ensues. Per- 
ceiving the sleek condition of his steed, the damsel expresses her 
astonishment, averring that for a long distance no habitation is to 
be found. This the youth denies, affirming that he found hospi- 
tality in a neighboring mansion, and is then informed that he must 
have received shelter in the house of the Fisher King. Respecting 
this personage, —the lord of the mysterious castle, — she furnishes 
additional information: in a battle he has been shot through both 
hips with a javelin ; and, in consequence of this unhealed hurt, is 
unable to mount steed. His sole amusement is angling in the river, 
whence his title of the Fisherman. Had the guest made proper 


inquiries, the good king would have been healed. As it is, great 
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evils will ensue alike to himself and others. She now demands the 
name of her interlocutor, who announces it to be Perceval li Galois, 
or Perceval the Welshman. (This is the first time that the hero 
has been named.) The first part of the appellation she recognizes, 
and reveals herself as his cousin, also informing the youth of the 
death of his mother. She declines an invitation to accompany the 
young adventurer, who proceeds on the track of the knight who has 
caused her distress. 

In regard to the name, the poet observes that Perceval guessed it 
rightly, although he did not know it. This way of statement is 
obscure, and the ambiguity of the pronouns has given occasion to 
miscomprehension ; but the context shows that the solution is sim- 
ple. The reference is not to the proper name, by which Perceval 
calls himself, and which is recognized as his appellation ; it is the 
epithet that was new; he could not guess that he would come to be 
known by the title of Welshman. The significance of this remark 
will presently be explained. 

The hero now accomplishes a series of adventures, in the course 
of which he attains distinction ; he avenges the injury of his cousin 
by defeating the injurer of her knight, and chastises the seneschal 
for the insult formerly received ; he becomes the friend of Gawain, 
the noblest of cavaliers, and is received with honor in the court of 
Arthur. At the height of his success, and while he is the cynosure 
of all eyes, falls the blow that the reader has felt impending; a 
damsel of hideous aspect appears, who denounces the youth for the 
negligence that had kept his lips sealed in the presence of his kind 
host. As a result of this indifference, and in virtue of his failure to 
make proper inquiries, the Fisher King would never be healed of 
his infirmity. In consequence, the country, deprived of its pro- 
tector, would suffer calamity, and orphans and widows would come 
to abound ; for all this misery, he alone would be responsible. Over- 
come by this unexpected accusation, Perceval vows never twice to 
sleep in the same house, and never to turn aside from the most des- 
perate adventures, until he shall have learned why the lance bleeds, 
and who is the mysterious person served with the dish. The tale 
now leaves the main hero, and proceeds with the adventures of 
Gawain. 

After an intermission of five years, the story returns to Perceval. 
During the intervening time, the latter has been engaged in his 
hopeless quest, an exile from Arthur’s court, and unable to visit the 
lady of his love. His sole consolation has been the warfare in which 
he delights to risk his unregarded life. In these five years, he has 
sent to Arthur as prisoners sixty knights, but all the while never 
bethought him of God. 
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On Good Friday, while riding in complete armor, he meets in the 
wilderness a party of pilgrims, both knights and ladies, who have 
repaired to the cell of a hermit, where they have made the confes- 
sion and received absolution. They proceed barefoot, clad only in 
the woollen gowns which were the ordinary attire of penitents. The 
leader of the troop censures the magnificent stranger for bearing 
arms on the day when Christ died. This rebuke awakens religious 
thoughts in the mind of Perceval, who, in his distress, has taken no 
note of times and seasons. He follows the wood-road through which 
the pilgrims have passed, signing the way by bent boughs, in order 
that others may be conducted to the place where they have found 
peace. In a little chapel he finds the hermit, who is reciting the 
highest and sweetest service that in Holy Church is said. Perceval 
makes confession to the holy man, who proves to be his uncle. The 
latter censures his nephew for the death of his mother, who had 
died of sorrow, on account of the son’s departure. This sin it is 
that has sealed his lips, and prevented him from putting the ques- 
tions that would have caused the recovery of his host, the Fisher 
King. The unseen occupant of the chamber into which the dish 
had been carried is the brother of the heriait, and father of the 
Fisher King (who is therefore Perceval’s cousin). During twenty 
years this personage has kept his room, nourished by no food other 
than a consecrated wafer, which is borne in the dish. This sus- 
tenance supports his life, so holy is the dish, while the recipient is 
himself so spiritual that he stands in need of no other food. Per- 
ceval receives the exhortations of his uncle, who repeats the injunc- 
tions of charity and piety, in the beginning of the tale, inculcated 
by the youth’s mother. During the intervening days he share’ the 
lodging of the anchorite, and on Easter partakes of the sacrament. 

The story proceeds with adventures of Gawain, and does not 
return to Perceval. 


The word gvaal, or greal, a familiar Romance term, seems to be 
nothing else but a modification of the Latin (originally Greek) crater, 
bowl. In significance, it answers to the English dish, by which it 
has been translated. Like the latter, it might or might not have 
feet to stand on; it might or might not be covered, for the purpose 
of keeping the viands warm. In the poem, stress is laid on the 
absence of such covering. The vessel was completely visible, and 
its magnificent decoration might be noted, a circumstance calculated 
to intensify the curiosity of the beholder. A usual feature in the 
description of any remarkable mansion is the splendor of the ware. 
There is nothing peculiar in the description, other than the epithet 
holy, applied to the dish. 
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This attribute of holiness was afterwards explained on the theory 
that the vessel had been employed in the paschal supper of Jesus. 
It is, however, to be noted that the dish occupies a subordinate 
position. The point to be ascertained is not the use of the vessel, 
but the person therewith served. Moreover, in a later part of the 
tale, we read of a quest after the lance, but none after the dish. 
Leaving out of the account the subsequent expansions of the story, 
one would not think of the eucharist. A hundred other legendary 
reasons might have been given for the sanctity of a sacred utensil. 

The bleeding lance was understood to be that with which Christ 
was wounded. Such interpretation would not be inconsistent with 
the ethical design of the poem, and would be sufficiently in accord- 
ance with medizval conceptions and usages. On the other hand, it 
does not follow that the author intended such explanation. In this 
case, also, other ideas might have been possible, more in accordance 
with the spirit of the narration. If some of Crestien’s imitators 
assumed this reference, others discarded the conception, and consid- 
ered the marvel of the ensanguined spear to be sufficiently accounted 
for by a supposed historic or prophetic relation to the fortunes of the 
hero’s family. All such notices, one way or the other, are nothing 
better than guesses, made with no more illumination than belongs 
to a modern peruser of Crestien’s work. Gawain is sent in search 
of the weapon, which he is apparently expected to carry away with 
him, and the acquisition of which was to put an end to his feud. It 
appears unlikely that he would have ventured so to acquire the 
weapon of the crucifixion. 

It is worth observing that the sword, also designed to figure in 
subsequent story, likewise received a legendary character, as that 
with which St. John the Baptist had been beheaded ; a conception 
only remarkable as showing the manner in which Christian myths 
were introduced into matter which originally had no such connection. 

Setting aside additions and reconstructions, there is no difficulty 
in comprehending the poet’s idea. To an unseen person are carried 
a dish and platter, the ordinary utensils of a repast, with a pomp 
usual in the banquets of royal personages. In the present instance, 
however, the vessels are almost empty. The tenant of the chamber 
has no need of ordinary food. This exemption arises from his 
religious vocation. In virtue of ascetic piety, he is able to dispense 
with secular nutriment, subsisting by the grace of God. Such supe- 
riority to the partaking of daily bread is otherwise mentioned as 
the reward of pious affection. A symbol of the divine bounty, the 
wafer which has received the priest’s blessing and become the body 
of Christ, is made to take the place of meat, and is carried in the 
dish. In this representation, the poet only followed a common 
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belief of his time, which accepted the notion that it was possible 
for holy persons to be nourished by the host. The dish, the means 
of conveying this support, would naturally be described as beautiful 
in ornament, and would also be regarded as possessing sanctity as a 
relic. The epithet holy would therefore be natural, and might well 
have been written into the text on the impulse of the moment, as 
serviceable in the rhythm of the verse. This single word it was, 
however, which, in the later literature, occasioned the tale to be 
altered and developed into an elaborate legend of the Holy Grail, 
the vessel of the eucharist. 

According to this view, sword, lance, and dish are mere properties 
of the literary theatre, applied for stage decoration. The mention 
of a dish or grail may well have been, not only an incident, but an 
accident. 

That the mention of a sacred vessel is merely incidental is made 
clear by the ethical purport of the narrative. Crestien’s work deals 
with moral conceptions, presented with astonishing skill, genius, 
and beauty. A proper understanding will be promoted by two ob- 
servations, which may be offered as the principal contributions made 
in this paper to the theory of the poem. 

The first remark relates to the proper name of the chief person- 
age. Perceval li Galois, or Perceval the Welshman, has hitherto 
been understood to signify that the hero belonged to a royal family 
of Wales. In this manner the epithet was understood by the medi- 
zeval successors of the minstrel, and so modern critics have inter- 
preted the appellation. 

However, according to the scheme of the author, Perceval is no 
Welshman. His mother, a Loegrian lady, has only retired to Wales, 
a land of deserts, for the sake of concealment and security. From 
the exigencies of the case, the boy uses the dress and arms of Welsh 
peasants, and for this reason is mistaken as a Welshman. This 
character, assigned to him by the knights he encounters in the 
wood, is voluntarily retained by his own choice. 

Britons, that is to say, the Celtic population of Great Britain and 
Brittany, were originally regarded with contempt ; but the publication 
of the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the consequent credit 
obtained by ancient Britain, as a land of ideal chivalry, altered this 
feeling. Britons were now named with reverence, and regarded 
as the authors of romantic poetry. The like credit, however, was 
not conferred on existing Welshmen. On the contrary, Anglo- 
Normans considered these as foolish and brutal. In the words of 
the riders who fall in with Perceval, Welshmen are stupid as cattle. 
The term ga/ois, Welshman, thus came to mean rude and rustic. 
It is so employed as a term of reproach, even without conveying 
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the idea of Welsh nationality. .It is with this sense that the word is 
used by Crestien. Perceval li Galois means Perceval the simple. 
The name of the hero thus expresses the object of the poem, 
intended to describe the education of a simple nature. 

Bearing this in mind, it will be perceived that the parallels which 
have been suggested are inapplicable. Thus Mr. Nutt compares 
the tale with a Scotch-Gaelic narrative of “The Great Fool ;’’ but 
Perceval is no fool; on the contrary, an exceptionally intelligent 
youth, whose simplicity, the result of isolation, at once disappears 
on contact with the world. Any similarity which the French poem 
may appear to have with folk-tales of this class arises, not from the 
author of the story, but from alterations and additions made by later 
remodellers who altered a scheme, the intellectual significance of 
which they did not fully comprehend. 

The second observation concerns the part played in the story by 
the recommendation of silence. 

It has been observed that, according to the poet, the essential 
virtues of chivalry are charity and piety. It is these which are at 
the outset inculcated by the mother, emphasized by the knightly 
instructor, and finally repeated by the religious teacher. In the im- 
portance assigned to the care of the unprotected and prayer to God, 
the minstrel had in mind the statement of the apostle concerning pure 
religion and undefiled, which is to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep one’s self unspotted from the world. 
Such conduct the poet makes the essence of knightly obligation. * 

The work is arranged to develop the application of these cardinal 
principles of action; the love-tale arises from protection of the 
orphan ; the story of the unasked question is made to elucidate the 
theory of religious obligation. 

In addition to the general injunctions mentioned, the preceptor 
of Perceval lays stress on two specific duties, — mercy and reticence. 

The propriety of sparing the fallen is illustrated by an important 
part in the action. Under circumstances of extreme provocation, 
the hero twice forbears to take the life of an enemy, whom he 
contents himself with sending to King Arthur. This clemency, 
contrary to the spirit of the older heroic poesy, was perhaps an 
addition of the trouvére to the morality of romance. 

Less obvious is the necessity of reserve in speech. The purpose 
of the author and meaning of his work can be made clear by an 
incursion into the proverbial philosophy of the Middle Age. 

A collection of sententious maxims used as a handbook for the 
instruction of youth, and familiar to every schoolboy of the twelfth 
century, was that of Dionysius Cato, whose Latin distichs, rendered 
into many languages, were universally known. 
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Cato designates control of the tongue as the first of merits, and 
as a virtue approved by heaven : — 
Virtutem primam esse puta compescere linguam ; 
Proximus ille Deo est, qui scit ratione tacere. 
In the words of an English translator of the eighteenth cen- 


tury :— 
Think it a vertue chief, to speak in season ; 
He’s next to God, who can hold ’s tongue with reason. 


The prose condensation of the adage only has: Magna quidam 
virtus nostraze est moderatio linguz. A great virtue is the govern- 
ment of our tongue. 

Translators were apt to think this maxim too sweeping, and to 
modify the approbation of silence by that of seasonable speech ; 
thus the Anglo-Norman Everard translated the distich so as to 
make it signify that the man is near to God who knows how when 
to speak and when to be silent. 

La vertu premere 

Ki a tei seit chere 
Est lange refrener ; 

A Deu est prochein, 

Ki par resun certein 
Set taisir e parler. 


So an Anglo-Saxon renderer, whose version states that it is best 
before God that one be discreet and able to regulate both his speech 
and his silence, and to wot when he hath spoken and when he is 
answered. 

The adage is only one of a class of proverbial expressions respect- 
ing the relative merits of speech and silence, —a debate forming 
familiar literary material of the Middle Age, and frequently referred 
to in the works of our author. 

The first of the extant productions of Crestien turns on the same 
question, whether or not to suppress the free utterance of thought. 
Enidé, who has fallen into disgrace by open censure of her husband, 
considers whether she shall further violate his prohibition by warn- 
ing him of his danger. In her regret for her freedom of language, 
she represents to herself that no man ever regretted keeping his 
ideas to himself, while speech would have often been his bane : — 


Einz teisirs a home ne nut, 
Mes parlers nuist mainte foiee. 


The lines are a paraphrase of a saw, found in a more pithy form 
in the German Cato :— 


Swigen schadet keinen tac, 
Klaffen wol geschaden mac. 


Bis oe oe aids 
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It is a habit of the trouvére, to which sufficient attention, in my 
opinion, has not been paid, to furnish, in his later works, contrasts 
and counterparts to preceding compositions. This is the case in the 
present instance. As in Enidé he portrayed a lady who had prac- 
tised blunt freedom, in Perceval he described a knight who exhibits 
excessive reserve. Yet this restraint is not without scruple. Per- 
ceval remembers having heard that it was possible to be mute too 
long, as well as to converse over-much : — 


C’ausi bien se puet on trop taire 
Com trop parler a la foie. 


Here, again, the poet paraphrases a proverb, which appears in a 
quatrain of a later Spanish writer, the Rabbi Sem Tob:— 
Mal es mucho callar, 
Peor es estar mudo, 


Que non es por callar 
La lengua segunt cudo. 


The same rhymer devotes a long discussion to the dispute con- 
cerning the excellencies of speech and silence. If sages had not 
taught, disciples would not have existed. 

Sy los sabios callaran, 
E] saber se perdiera ; 


Sy ellos non ensennaran, 
Deciplos non uviera. 


It is to a French saying answering to this last citation, that Cres- 
tien has reference in the first lines of the Erec. The poet excuses 
himself for venturing to embark on the sea of literature. In his 
apology, he seems to defend himself against critics who were inclined 
to rebuke his presumption. After his manner, he answers by a 
proverb. The vé/ain (clown of the jest-book) saith in his saw that 
folk scorn things more precious than they guess. If one were silent, 
he might leave unuttered a thing which would conduce to pleasure 
if uttered; therefore every man ought to do his best to use the gift 
he hath. Such is the retort of the poet, who presently boasts, with 
good reason, that he has undertaken a work which will endure as 
long as Christianity. 

The proverbial philosophy, in which is discussed the relative advan- 
tages of utterance and secrecy, is represented, as above observed, in 
the lines of Dionysius Cato; but the latter, a writer of the period of 
the Antonines (perhaps only a name for a series of proverb-makers), 
merely gathered sententious sayings, of which, in the second cen- 
tury, some were already ancient. Before Plato, Theognis laid stress 
on the virtue of measure in speech, as opposed to the cackling of 
the worthless ; and old saws noted the dinner-hour as an especially 
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important time for refraining from being a bore. As Cato, in an- 
other distich, stated the warning : — 


Inter convivas fac sis sermone modestus; 
Ne dicare loquax, dum vis urbanus haberi. 


In the words of the English translator : — 


Say little at a feast, lest thou be named 
A tattler, whilst thou would be civil famed. 


The advice, not to be loquacious lest you be held impolite, is 
translated in the words put by Crestien into the lips of Perceval’s 


tutor :— 
Nus ne puet estre trop parliers, 
Qui sovent tel chose ne die 
Que on li tourne a vilonie. 


These comments and parallels will make clear how often the poet 
had reflected on the ideas involved in the discussion, and how natural 
it was for the preceptor of the young knight to place the virtue of 
reticence beside that of clemency. 

The man dear to heaven is he who can use measure in speech, 
says the proverb ; Perceval, an inexperienced lad, has not the know- 
ledge which would enable him to do so. The failure to make inquiry 
is therefore natural. But is the action more than a jest without 
serious meaning? Why punish the well-meaning youth for his inevi- 
table mistake? The poet knew that this is what Nature does. The 
best intentions do not save men from the consequences of their 
defect of wisdom. The tragedy of life is the inability to grasp 
opportunity. 

It is in the nature of achievements required from heroes of ro- 
mance that they can be accomplished only by the right person. The 
adventure can be performed only by the perfect knight. Perceval, 
the rude boy who has broken his mother’s heart, is no such ideal 
deliverer. It is his sin that has sealed his lips. Here, again, the 
meaning must be read between the lines. The hero may not suc- 
ceed in his task until a hard education has fitted him for a responsi- 
ble task. Disappointment is a necessary step in education. Such 
is the conception, for the sake of which the poem exists. 

Of the two cardinal obligations, one has been observed ; even in 
his misery, the hero has not neglected charity and mercy. But the 
sense of unmerited hardship, of unjust desertion, induces him to set 
aside religious emotion. Feeling himself lost and forgotten, on his 
part he has endeavored to forget. The religious adviser, who, as a 
third instructor, repeats and reinforces the precepts of the mother 
and of the tutor in arms, reveals to him that such rebellion has been 
a mistake of simplicity. The last lesson is the folly of despair, — 
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the last injunction that conveyed by the pithy English saying, Never 
too late to mend. The conceptions of duty at the outset of the 
tale enjoined by the beautiful lines put into the mouth of the mother, 
at its end are confirmed by the equally lovely verses ascribed to the 


hermit :— 
Encor poras monter en pris, ° 
S’auras honor et paradis ; 
Dieu croi, Dieu aime et Dieu aore ; 
Preudome et preudefame honore. 


When it is considered that the part of the narrative devoted to 
Perceval, and every scene it includes, is ingeniously and naturally 
arranged in such manner as to enforce this series of ideas, — that no 
incident could have occupied any place other than that assigned, 
that the future grows out of, and is rendered necessary by, the 
past, — it seems out of the question that the work of Crestien could 
have borne any close resemblance to a ruder original. As a conse- 
quence, later works which follow the outlines of the action must be 
considered to owe their existence to the composition of which they 
are only interpretations. 

The Arthurian scenery is obviously a decoration. If in any part 
of his narrative Crestien followed a folk-tale, such possible ruder 
antecedent must have undergone a recast so complete as scarce to 
have remained recognizable. 

No doubt the Perceval, in several situations, exhibits the influence 
of folk-tales. That a hero should arrive at an enchanted castle, find 
the master of the mansion in straits which he was destined to relieve, 
and fail in consequence of his wilful ignorance as to the course 
which he was required to pursue, is a state of things which has a 
resemblance to the action of certain stories, the origin of which is 
probably mythologic. But such similarity is remote and indefinite. 
No particular tale has been pointed out which bears any close analogy 
to the scenes of Crestien’s poem. 

It may probably be that the composition is founded, not on any 
single traditional narrative, but on elements taken from many folk- 
tales, combined freely for literary purposes. These situations, bor- 
rowed from the most various quarters, arranged themselves about 
the central ideas, as filings about a magnet. The whole of this labor 
could hardly have been the work of Crestien ; he may have had 
predecessors who worked in a similar spirit, and who brought into a 
ruder form the story which he altered and elaborated. But the 
work of such possible forerunners must also have been literary, and 
distant from anything which could have been contributed by a 
Cymric reciter. 

The affiliation which Irish and Welsh literatures fail to offer is 
furnished by matter nearer to a Frenchman of the twelfth century. 
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According to the analysis above given, the main theme of Cres- 
tien’s tale is the instruction of simplicity. In the beginning of the 
poem, it is related in what manner the hero is led to follow the 
profession of arms, from which his mother and guardian has been 
anxious to deter him, by keeping from his knowledge all particulars 
respecting knights. In the course of wanderings, he falls in with 
the very persons from whom he was to have been isolated ; in conse- 
quence of information thus obtained, he is led to covet the advan- 
tages of knighthood, and in the end to pursue the career against 
which he was to have been protected. 

To the general idea of this narration exists a parallel in the 
famous legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, a Christian recast of the life 
of Gautama Buddha. In the latter story, a king, after for a long 
time desiring a male heir, has a son respecting whom it is predicted 
that one day he shall embrace Christianity. Fearing the accom- 
plishment of this prediction, the child is shut up from the world, in 
order to prevent him from beholding such human vicissitudes as 
might incline his will toward asceticism. Arrived at adolescence, 
the lad is suffered to go abroad, and obtains a view of human suffer- 
ing, and a consequent knowledge of the certainty of disease and 
death. The thoughts awakened by the spectacle disturb his peace 
of mind; in the end, he is instructed in Christian faith by the 
hermit Barlaam, who obtains admission under the disguise of a 
merchant. 

As the central idea of the legend is to set forth instruction in 
Christianity, so that of the Perceval is to recount education in 
chivalry ; and it would seem necessary to seek no further for the 
fundamental conception of Crestien. 

The Perceval opens with a scene, in which the simple youth is 
made to behold objects of armor and apparel concerning the name 
and use of which he inquires. (It may be noted that the contrast 
between the natural curiosity of youth and the self-control of his 
later reserve constitutes one of the many delicacies of the verse.) 
The legend of Barlaam also makes mention of a similar incident. 
The magician Theudas, in order to impress on the king the neces- 
sity of employing the influence of woman, relates a story of a youth, 
who, to be protected from ill-fortune, must be shut up from the sun 
until the completion of his fifteenth year. At the end of this time 
he is allowed to observe the splendors of the world. “ Here, gold 
and silver; there, pearls and precious stones; spacious chariots 
with royal steeds, and, in brief, everything after its rank and class 
they show the boy. When he inquired what each of these was 
called, the servants of the king indicated the appellation ; but when 
he anxiously desired to learn the name of women, the sword-bearer 
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of the king jestingly said : ‘These are the demons who seduce men.’ 
Now the heart of the boy, taken by desire, panted for these more 
than all beside ; wherefore, after everything had been displayed, they 
bring him back to the king. Then the king demanded of his son 
what he most loved of the things he had seen. ‘What, father!’ 
said he, ‘save the demons who seduce mankind! for of none of those 
things which have been shown me did my soul so burn as for their 
friendship.’ And the king was amazed at the words of the boy, and 
saw how tyrannous a thing is the love of women.” 

This parable, in separate form, became part of the collections 
of Exempla, or stories pointing a moral, used by the medizval 
clergy. In these is developed the trait of inquiry, on the part of a 
simple-minded youth, into the names and qualities of objects used 
in the great world. The connection with our tale seems obvious. 
All that was necessary was a change from women to knights, as the 
dangerous beings encountered; and it may be that the Perceval 
contains an allusion to the legend. 

It cannot be supposed that Crestien was the first inventor of the 
Arthurian story ; he must have been acquainted with some narrative 
regarding Perceval the Welshman ; but how much such a story con- 
tained cannot be conjectured. It is possible that the narrative known 
to the trouvére may have been of a comic character, and that the 
seriousness and significance of Crestien’s work may have been 
entirely due to the talent of the poet, who probably recast and com- 
pletely altered his original. 

The origin of the jest which conferred on the hero the epithet of 
Welshman has already been set forth. The designation points to an 
Anglo-Norman origin, as only inhabitants of the island of Britain 
would have been likely to give to a jesting tale a Welsh reference. 

The nursery literature of our own day has preserved this habit of 
ridicule directed against folk of Wales. <A familiar rhyme recounts 
the absurd mistakes of the “three jovial Welshmen” who are repre- 
sented as hunting on St. David’s Day, and who suppose a ship to be 
a chimneyless house, the moon to be chcese, and soon. An Amer- 
ican variant has retained a verse more consonant with the chase 
The hunters suppose a horse to be a hornless deer. It cannot be 
doubted that the ridicule is ancient, perhaps as old as the time of 
Crestien. The reference, no doubt, primarily was to ignorance of 
habits and usages of the polite world in the days of chivalry. The 
verses, therefore, seem to belong to the same root as the narrative 
which, according to the suggestion, may have been transformed into 
the beautiful story of the French minstrel. 

In the attribution to Welshmen, however, we have only an example 
of the habit of attaching ridiculous histories to localities and races. 
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Kindred with the nursery rhyme is a folk-tale recorded by the 
brothers Grimm, directed against Suabians; and Wolfram of Eschen- 
bach affirms that, in point of stupidity, Bavarians had the reputa- 
tion of the countrymen of Parzival. Thus the former were made 
to play a similar unheroic part, and became the point of attachment 
of the winged seeds of jests, which fly about the world ready to 
adhere to any convenient object. 

The brief examination here offered into the meaning and sources 
of Crestien’s work might have been expanded to much greater length 
and provided with abundant citations; but it will be more useful, as 
well as agreeable, to leave these remarks in the form of suggestions. 

In a future paper, it may be possible to point out the manner in 
which, according to the opinion of the writer, ideas and situations 
supplied by the poem of Crestien came to undergo such alteration 
as to furnish the basis for a legend of the Holy Grail. 


NOTES. 


See A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, with Especial Refer- 
ence to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin, in Pudlications of the Folk-Lore 
Society, No. xxiii., London, 1888. For mention of later works, including those of 
G. Paris and W. Golther, consult A. Nutt, Les derniers travaux allemands sur 
la légende du saint Graal, in Revue Celtigue, 1891; also as appendix to Folk- 
Lore, vol. ii., London, 1891, pp. 1-xlviii.; M. Gaster, The Legend of the Grail, 
Folk-Lore, vol. ii. 1891, pp. 50-64, 198-211 (Remarks of A. Nutt, pp. 211-219); 
R. Heinzel, Uber die franzézischen Gralromane, in Kais. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.- 
hist. Classe, Denkschriften, Vienna, 1892, vol. xl., iii., pp. 91-196. 

The work is set down by modern critics, even Golther, as properly to be called 
a story of the Grail, — conte del graal. This appellation is given in the proem 
attached to the work, the ungenuineness of which seems to me apparent. Apart 
from other indications, it may be noted that some of the lines imitate the preface 
to the Chevalier de la Charrette. Crestien was the last person to repeat himself. 
The occurrence of rhymes and expressions used by the minstrel does not offset 
the absurdity of the preface, which must have been indited by an imitator, who 
endeavored to copy the trouvére’s style of expression. According to this view, 
the term conte del graal should be discarded. 

With regard to the time at which the mother of Perceval is represented as having 
retired into the desert, it is manifest that this must have been before Arthur’s 
accession ; and the parallel given in the adventures of Gauvain, regarding the 
retreat of Igerne, Arthur’s mother, fixes the date as twenty years earlier than the 
narration. The reference to the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth seems obvious. 
As to the long passage in which the mother of Perceval is made to give her son 
an account of the fortunes of his father and brothers, the doubtful genuineness 
may be left to be determined by the critical editor. Wolfram of Eschenbach 
must have used a text which represented the lady as a widow at the time of her 
Hight; and such probability coincides with the parallel of Igerne. 

Especially to be mentioned is the article of W. Golther, in Sitzungsberichte der 
philos-phil. u. hist. Classe der K. Bayern Akad. d. Wiss., Munich, 1890, vol. ii. 
pp. 174-217, with whose general principles the present writer unreservedly coin- 
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cides. Golther sets forth the freely fictitious character of the French romances, 
the ability of each writer to use the work of his predecessors, and recast at will 
the material, and the impropriety of citing later stories as if they were independ- 
ent traditional narratives which can be compared with predecessors of which 
in reality they are only free and arbitrary transformations. He does not, however, 
give any analysis of the poem; and, so far as I know, the previous article is the 
first attempt to expound the significance of the romance from the point of view 
here adopted, while neither the meaning of the proper name nor the relation of 
the action to the proverbial literature of the time have before been noted. 

The rhyme mentioned as possibly connected with the root of the Perceval was 
recorded by J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Vursery Rhymes of England, 1840: — 


There were three jovial Welshmen, 
As I have heard them say, 

And they would go a-hunting 
Upon St. David’s Day. 


All the day they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
But a ship a-sailing, — 
A-sailing with the wind. 


One said it was a ship, 
The other he said, nay ; 

The third said it was a house 
With the chimney blown away. 


The American rhyme is nearly the same, but the verse above noted recites : — 


The one says, “ It’s a horse,” 
The other he said, nay ; 

The one says, “ It’s a deer, 
But its horns are blown away.” 


See my Games and Songs of American Children, New York, 1883, No. 34, and 
note; Yournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. ii. 1890, p. 243. 

For the extensive literature of the parable relating to the youth who had never 
seen a woman, see T. F. Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (in Publications of 
Folk-Lore Society), London, 1890, p. 37, and note; J. Jacobs, Barlaam and Josa- 
phat, London, 1896, p. Ixxxvii. Jacobs observes that the story, occurring in both 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, is distinctly a Hindu conception. The 
notice of the parable above given is after the Greek text of H. Zotenberg, Paris, 
1886, p. 125; this Greek form is regarded as the source of western versions, like 
the Latin of Johannes Damascenus, Historia de vitis, etc., Antwerp, 1593, C. Xxx. 

An Armenian folk-tale, having some affinity with the story of Percival’s depar- 
ture from home, and subsequent search for his mother, will be found in the follow- 
ing pages of this Journal (pp. 135-142). 

William Wells Newell. 
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THE WICKED STEPMOTHER. 
AN ARMENIAN FOLK-TALE. 


ONcE upon a time there was a hunter, who was a widower and 
had a son from his former wife. He married another wife, but soon 
was mortally sick. On his death-bed he said to his new wife : — 

“Wife, I am dying, and I know that when my son grows up he 
will follow my profession. Take care, do not let him go to the Black 
Mountains to hunt.” 

After the death of the hunter, the son growing up began to follow 
his father’s profession and became a hunter. One day his step- 
mother said :— 

“Son, your father, when dying, said that after you grow up, if 
you follow his profession, you should not goto the Black Mountains 
to hunt.” 

But the lad, paying no attention to what his father had advised 
him, one day took his bow and arrow, mounted his horse, and has- 
tened tothe Black Mountains to hunt. So soon as he reached there, 
lo! a giant made his appearance on the back of his horse of light- 
ning, and exclaimed : — 

“How now? have you never heard my name, that you have dared 
to come and hunt on my ground?” And he threw three terrible 
maces at the lad, who very cleverly avoided them, hiding himself 
under the belly of his horse. 

Now it was his turn: he drew his bow and arrow, took aim, and 
shot the giant, who was nailed to the ground. He at once mounted 
the giant’s horse of lightning, who, galloping, soon brought him to 
a magnificent palace, gilded all over with gold and decorated with 
precious jewels. Lo! a maiden as beautiful as the sun appeared in 
the window, saying, — 

“Human being, the snake upon its belly and the bird with its 
wings could not come here ; how could you venture to come?” 

“Your love brought me hither, fair creature,” answered the lad, 
who had already fallen in love with the charming maiden. 

“But the giant will come and tear you into pieces,” said the 
maiden, who also had fallen in love with the lad. 

“T have killed him, and there lies his carcass !’’ answered the lad. 

The door of the palace was opened, and the lad was received by 
the maiden, who told him that she was the daughter of a prince, and 
that the giant had stolen her and kept her in that palace, where she 
had forty beautiful handmaids serving her. 

“ And as you have killed the giant,” she added, “I, who am a 
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virgin, shall be your wife, and all these maidens will serve us.” And 
they accepted one another as husband and wife. 

Opening the treasures of the giant, they found innumerable jewels, 
gold, silver, and all kinds of wealth. The lad thought such a mag- 
nificent palace, with so many treasures worthy of a prince, and the 
most beautiful wife in the world, were things that he could hardly 
have dreamed of, and he decided to live there, going to hunt every 
day as usual. 

One day, however, he came home sighing, “ Ah! alas, alas!” 

“ How now? what is the matter ?”’ said the beautiful bride. “Am 
I and my forty handmaids not enough to please you? Why did you 
sigh ?” 

“You are sweet, my love,” said the lad ; “but my mother also is 
sweet. You have your place in my heart, but my mother also has 
her place. I remembered her; therefore I sighed.” 

“Well,” said the young bride, “take a horse-load of gold to your 
mother ; let her live in abundance and be happy.” 

“No,” said the lad ; “let me go and bring her here.” 

“Very well, go then,” said the young bride. 

The lad went to his stepmother, and, telling her all what he had 
done, brought her to the palace of the Black Mountains. Here she 
was the mother-in-law of the fair bride, and therefore the superior of 
the whole palace. Both the bride and the maidens had to submit 
to her. 

The lad used to go out for hunting. The stepmother, being well 
versed in witchcraft and medicine, went secretly and administered 
some remedy to the corpse of the giant, so that he was soon healed. 
Falling in love with the giant, she took him to the palace and hid 
him in a cellar, where secretly she paid him daily visits, as she was 
afraid of her stepson. Wishing, however, to make her coquetry 
freely, the witch one day said to the giant, — 

“Giant, you must advise me a way where I may send my son on 
an errand, and from where he may never come back.” 

Upon the advice of the giant she entered her room, and, putting 
under her bed pieces of very thin and dry Oriental bread, lay down 
upon the bed and pretended sickness. In the evening the lad 
returned from hunting, and, hearing that his stepmother was ill, 
hastened to her side and asked, — 

“ What is the matter, mother ?” 

“O son!” exclaimed the witch, with a sickly voice, “I am very 
sick ; I shall die!” and, as she turned from one side to the other, 
the dry bread began to crackle. “Hark,” exclaimed the witch, 
“how my bones are cracking!” 

“What is the remedy, mother? what can I do for you?” asked 
the lad. 
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“‘O my son,” said the witch, “there is only one remedy for my 
sickness, and that is the Melon of Life. I shall never be healed if 
I do not eat one of that fruit which you could bring for me.” 

“ All right, mother,” said the lad ; “I will fetch you the Melon of 
Life.” 

He at once started on the expedition, and, after a long journey, 
was guest in the house of an old woman, who inquired where he was 
going. When she heard of the errand she said to the lad, — 

“ Son, you are deceived ; the expedition is a fatal one; do not go.” 

But, as the lad insisted, the old woman said, — 

“Well, then, let me advise you: on your way you will soon meet 
with a mansion which is the abode of forty giants, who in daytime 
go out hunting. But you will find their mother kneading dough. 
If you are agile enough to run and suck the nipples of the open 
breast of that giantess without being seen by her, you are safe; else 
she will make a mouthful of you and devour you.” 

The lad went, and found as foretold by the old woman. He was 
clever enough to suck the nipples of the giantess without being seen 
by her. 

“A plague on her who advised you!” exclaimed the angry 
giantess, “else I would make a good morsel of you. But now, hav- 
ing sucked of my breast, you are like one of my own sons. Let me 
hide you in a box, lest the forty giants should come in the evening, 
and, finding you here, devour you.” 

And she shut the lad in a box. In the evening the forty giants 
came, and, smelling a human being, said, — 

“QO mother! all the year long we hunt beasts and fowls, which we 
bring home to eat together ; and now we smell a human being, whom 
no doubt you have devoured to-day. Have you not preserved for 
us at least a few bones which we might chew?” 

“Tt is you,” answered the dame, “‘that are coming from mountains 
and plains, where no doubt you have found human beings, and the 
smell comes out of your own mouths. I have eaten no human 
being.” 

“No, mother, you have,” exclaimed the giants. 

“How if my nephew, the son of my human sister, has come here 
to pay me a visit ?” answered the giantess. 

“QO mother!” exclaimed the giants, ‘show us our human cousin ; 
we will not hurt him, but talk with him.” 

The giantess took the lad out of the box, and brought him to the 
giants, who were very much pleased to see a human being so small, 
but so beautiful and manly. Holding him up like a toy, the giants 
handed him to one another to gratify their’ curiosity by looking at 
him. 
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“ Mother, what has our cousin come for?’’ inquired the giants. 

“ He has come,” answered the giantess, “to pick a Melon of Life, 
and carry to his mother, who is sick. You must go and get the 
Melon of Life for him.” 

“Not we!” exclaimed the forty giants; “it is above our ability.” 

The youngest of the forty brothers, however, who was lame, said 
to the lad : — 

“Cousin, I will go with you and get the Melon of Life for you. 
You must only take with you a jug, a comb, and a razor.” 

On the following day the lad took what was necessary and fol- 
lowed the lame giant, who soon brought him to the garden of the 
Melon of Life, which was guarded by fifty giants. The guards 
being asleep, the lad and his companion entered the garden without 
being perceived, and, picking the melon, began to run. But they 
were just crossing the hedges when the lame leg of the giant was 
caught by the fence, and, in his haste to release it, he shook the 
hedges, which crackled like thunder; and, lo! all the fifty giants 
awoke, crying : — 

“Thieves! human beings! a good prey for us!” and began to 
pursue the lad and his lame companion. 

“ Throw the jug behind you, cousin!” exclaimed the lame giant. 

The lad did so, and, lo! plains and mountains behind them were 
covered by an immense sea, which the fifty giants had to cross in 
order to reach them. By this means they gained quite a distance 
till the fifty crossed the sea. 

“ Now, cousin, throw the comb behind you!” exclaimed the giant. 

The lad did so, and, lo! an extensive jungle between them and the 
fifty giants. They gained another great distance before the giants 
finished crossing the jungle. 

“ Throw the razor now, cousin!” exclaimed the giant. 

The lad did so, and, lo! all the country between them and the 
fifty was covered with pieces of glass sharp like razors. Before the 
fifty could cross the distance, the thirty-nine giants came to the rescue 
of the two and took them safely to their borders. 

The lad took leave of his adopted aunt and cousins, and, taking 
the Melon of Life with him, returned home. On his way, however, 
he was again the guest of the old woman, who, seeing him come 
safely, asked if he had succeeded in bringing the precious fruit. 

“Yes, I have brought it, auntie,” answered the lad, and told her 
his tale. 

In the middle of the night, when the lad was sound asleep, the 
old woman got out the Melon of Life from the lad’s saddle-bags and 
put a common melon in its place. In the morning, the lad brought 
the melon to his stepmother, who ate it and exclaimed : — 
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“Oh, happy! I am healed!” 

(The story, after the manner of folk-tales, continues with repeti- 
tion. The lad once more hunts, while the witch and the giant devise 
new methods to destroy him. This time it is the milk of the Fairy 
Lioness which is to be obtained. As before, the youth proceeds on 
the expedition and becomes the guest of the old woman, who at first 
dissuades him, but finally gives him advice. He is to shoot the 
lioness in the forehead. This action will perform the part of a sur- 
gical operation by relieving the beast from a pustule, and the grati- 
tude of the animal will thus be secured. The lad obtains the milk, 
but steals the cubs of the lioness and is pursued. He is saved by 
his clever response to her censure. He had wanted the cubs as a 
keepsake. The milk is presented, but the witch replaces it with 
goat’s milk. The stepmother blames the giant, whom she had asked 
to send the youth on a journey whence he would never return, and 
the giant advises that the youth be asked to procure the Water of 
Life. The step-mother again pretends sickness, and asks the help of 
the hero to seek the Water of Life. The lad mounts his horse and 
takes with him the two cubs, which by this time have grown into 
young lions. As in previous journeys, he comes to his hostess, who 
warns him: “This is the most dangerous expedition that ever 
human being has undertaken, and no one has ever returned from the 
way you intend to go. Be advised, go back; your mother is surely 
false.” 

“Let come what may, I will go,” said the lad, and, taking the two 
lions with him, started for the fountain of the Water of Life. 

He came to the fountain and found the water oozing in with the 
thickness of a hair. As soon as he placed his jug under it, a sound 
sleep overpowered his senses, and he remained there benumbed for 
seven days and nights. Soon innumerable large scorpions began to 
attack the sleeping hero, but the lions destroyed all of them. Then 
thousands of terrible serpents made their appearance and assaulted 
the lad, hissing with their forked tongues. The lions, after a bloody 
fight, destroyed them also. Soon a whole army of voracious beasts 
surrounded the fountain in search of the lad. The lions, after a 
sanguinary strife, succeeded in destroying them also. 

At the end of the seven days and nights the lad awoke, and to his 
great horror saw that he was surrounded by a high wall, which the 
lions had built of the carcases of the beasts and serpents they had 
killed. The two faithful guards were now sitting at both sides of 
their master and watching his every motion. The lad, seeing them 
stained with blood from head to foot, understood how much he owed 
them for the preservation of his life. He then washed them clean 
with the Water of Life, and taking the jug, which by that time was 
filled, went to his hostess. 
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“Did you bring the Water of Life?” asked the old dame. 

“Yes, auntie, I did,” answered the lad, presenting her the jug full 
of water. 

“It was not you that succeeded,” returned the old woman, “ but 
Heaven and your faithful lions preserved your life.” 

During the night, as the lad was sleeping, the old woman poured 
the Water of Life in another vase, and filled the jug with common 
water, which the lad in the morning took to his stepmother, who, 
drinking it, said : — 

“Oh, happy! I am healed!” 

The following day the lad again went hunting. The witch said to 
to the giant :— 

“Can you not devise some means to destroy my stepson? By 
Heaven, I will destroy you this time if you do not advise me how to 
destroy him.” 

“Your stepson is brave,” answered the giant; “he is an unique 
hero, and no one can kill him but yourself.” 

“How? how?” exclaimed the witch with great joy; “tell me and 
I will do it.” 

“Do you not remember the three red hairs among his black hairs 
on his head? So soon as they are picked, your son dies.”’ 

On the following day the witch said to the lad : — 

“Come, son, lay your head in my lap and take a nap.” 

The lad did so and soon slept. The witch immediately took hold 
of the three red hairs and picked them out. A spasm or two, and 
the hero died. 

“Now, giant,” said the witch, “take that sword and chop this 
corpse into small pieces.” : 

“Not I,” answered the giant; “my hand will not rise to chop 
such a hero.” 

“You coward!” exclaimed the witch, and, taking the sword her- 
self, chopped the corpse into small pieces, put these in a sack, and 
threw them over the garden wall. One of the little fingers, however, 
fell in the garden. 

The lions apprehended that their master was killed, and his chopped 
body was in the bag. They immediately took hold of the bag and 
carried it to the old woman, the hostess of the hero. Opening the 
bag, she got out the body, and, putting every part to its proper 
place, made a whole; only the little finger was missing. She ex- 
plained to the lions what was missing, and they at once went, and, 
smelling their master’s finger in the garden, found and brought it 
to the old woman, who put it in its place. Now she brought the 
Milk of the Fairy Lioness, which she had secretly preserved, and 
poured it over the body. Immediately all the broken bones, muscles, 
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and sinews came together, and, the members being united, the body 
became as sound and delicate as that of a new-born babe. Then 
she brought the Melon of Life and put it before his nostrils. So 
soon as the lad smelled it, he sneezed seven times. Then she 
poured the Water of Life down his throat. At once the lad opened 
\._ his eyes and jumped up, saying : — 

‘Oh, what a sound sleep was this that overpowered my senses!” 

“Sleep!” exclaimed the kind woman. “ Yes, a sleep out of which 
you would have never awaked had not Providence preserved you.” 
And she told him what had happened. 

“Now, my good hostess,” said the lad, “ you have done me a kind- 
ness next to God,—a kindness that I can never reward. May 
Heaven reward you!” 

He brought her from his treasures a horse-load of gold and a horse- 
load of silver, saying : — 

“These are for you; spend as much as you like and pray for me 
so long as you live.” 

The lad came to his palace and found that his beautiful bride was 
imprisoned in a dark cellar, where she was left to starve; while the 
witch, his stepmother, was in excess of merriment with the giant and 
half a dozen younglings around her. They were all horror-struck 
to see the hero enter it, and the giant was about to make his exit 
from a secret door in the wall, when the lad seized hold of him, say- 
ing, — 

“How now, coward? are you running? Stop and solve me this 
puzzle: who are those ugly younglings that are infecting the very air 
of my palace?” 

“They are my children out of yonder woman, your mother,” an- 
swered the giant. 

“Mother? I have no mother!” exclaimed the lad. “ You increase 
so soon,do you? Now we are going to have a great merriment. Go 
and bring me from the yonder mountain wood enough to build a large 
pile.” 

The giant obeyed, and soon a large pile of wood was built in the 
courtyard of the palace. The lad struck a flint and lighted the 
wood. Soon the whole pile was on fire burning like a furnace. 

“Now, giant,”’ said the lad, “take hold of these bastards, and 
throw them into the fire one by one. 

The giant obeyed, and all the younglings were burned on the 
pile. 

“ Bring now yonder witch, and throw her into the fire!” ordered 
the lad. She also shared the fate of her bastard children. 

“Now shall I throw you also?” asked the lad of the giant. 

“Hero!” exclaimed the giant, “I honor you; I will obey you.” 
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“ Well, then,” said the lad, “I will not kill you. Come, pass under 
my sword and swear obedience to me.” 

The giant kissed the sword, and, passing under it, became the borid- 
man of the lad. 

The lad then released his beautiful bride from her dark prison. 
They celebrated anew their nuptials for forty days and forty nights, 
and enjoyed a happy life thereafter. 

Thus they attained their wishes. May Heaven grant that you may 
attain your wishes! 

Three apples fell from heaven: one for me, one for the story-teller, 


and one for him who entertained the company. 
A, G. Seklemian. 
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POPULAR AMERICAN PLANT-NAMES. 
Vi. 


LAURACEZ. 
Umbellularia Californica, Nutt., pepper-wood, Cal. 


THYMELZCE, 


Dirca palustris, L., Indian wickape, West. 
wickopy, Hartford, Me. 


ELA AGNACE®. 
Shepherdia argentea, Pursh, buffalo berry, Nebr. 


EUPHORBIACE. 
Euphorbia corollata, L., milkweed, Madison, Wis. 
Euphorbia Cyparissias, L., milkweed, Vermont. 
graveyard moss, Ind. 
Euphorbia hypericifolia, and E. maculata, L., corn-pusley, Southold, 
| 
Euphorbia maculata, L., French pursley, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Euphorbia marginata, Pursh, snow-on-the mountain, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio; N. Dak. 
milkweed, ghost-weed, snow - on - the- 
mountain, Waco, Tex. 
Fatropha stimulosa, Michx., bull nettle, South. 
Ricinus communis, L., castor-bean, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Simmondsia Californica, Nutt., pig-nut, Arizona. 
Tragia nepetefolia, Cav., stinging nettle, Southwestern Mo. 


URTICACEZ. 
Laportea Canadensis, Gaudich, wood nettle, Southwestern Mo. 
Maclura aurantiaca, Nutt., Osage orange, hedge-tree, “ bois d’arc,” 
Southwestern Mo. 
Pilia pumila, Gray, water weed, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Ulmus Americana, L., red elm, white elm, Southwestern Mo. 
Ulmus fulve, Michx., slippery elm, white elm, Southwestern Mo. 


JUGLANDACE2. 
Carya alba, Nutt., walnut, New England. 
black hickory, Southwestern Mo. 
Carya microcarpa, Nutt., black hickory, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Carya porcina, Nutt., spignut,! Ind. 
! A corruption of pignut. 
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Carya sulcata, Nutt., shell-bark hickory, Southwestern Mo. 
Carya tomentosa, Nutt., white hickory, Southwestern Mo. 
pull-nut, mocker-nut, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Fuglans cinerea, L., oil-nut tree, West. 
white walnut, Southwestern Mo. 


CUPULIFERZ. 


Betula balsamifera, sycamore, black poplar, West. 

Carpinus Caroliniana, Walt., swamp beech, hornbeam, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 

Fagus ferruginea, Ait., white beech, red beech, black beech, West. 

Quercus coccinea, Wang., and var. tinctoria, Gray, black oak, South- 
western Mo. 

Quercus imbricaria, Michx., swamp oak, pin oak, Southwestern Mo. 

Quercus rubra, L., red oak, Spanish oak (lowland variety), South- 
western Mo. 

SALICACE. 

Salix cordata, Mubl., var. vestita, And., diamond willow, Burnside, 
S. Dak. 

Salix, sp., with catkins very prominent, pussy willow, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 

EMPETRACE. 


Empetrum nigrum, L., squirt plum, Rumford, Me. 


CONIFER. 


Abies alba, Link, cat spruce, Andover, Me. 
Funiperus communis, L., juniper, West. 
Funiperus Sabina, L., juniper, West. 
Funiperus Virginiana, L., juniper, West. 
Larix Americana, Michx., juniper, West. 
cypress, Oxford County, Me. 
Pinus Banksiana, Lambert, shrub pine, West. 
Pinus resinosa, Ait., Norway pine, hard pine, Oxford County, Me. 
Pinus strobus, L., yellow pine, West. 
Torreya Californica, Torr., California nutmeg tree, Cal. 


ORCHIDACE. 


Arethusa bulbosa, L., swamp pink, meadow pink, Mass. 
Cypripedium acaule, Ait., valerian, nerve root, Paris, Me. 
Indian slipper, Oxford County, Me. 

Cypripedium spectabile, Swartz, shepherd’s purse, Lepreau, N. B. 
Goodyera repens, R. Br., adder’s tongue, Paris, Me. 
Habenaria psycodes, Gray, and Habenaria fimbriata, R. Br., wild hya- 

cinth, Woodstock, Me. 
Spiranthes cernua, Richard, hens’ toes, Paris, Me. 








Popular American Plant-Names. 


IRIDACEZ., 


Iris versicolor, L., blue lily, Madison, Wis. 
Sisyrinchium angustifolium, Mill., forget-me-not, Hartford, Me. 


AMARYLLIDACE, 


Agave Parryi, Engelm., century plant, Ariz. 
Cooperia Drummondit, Herb., rain lilies, star flowers, Waco, Tex. 
Narcissus (all species), Easter flowers, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 


LILIACE. 


Camassia esculenta, wild hyacinth, “ kmass,” Cal. 
Chlorogalum pomeridianum, Kunth, soap root, soap plant,! “amole,” 
Cal. 
Clintonia borealis, Raf., hound’s tongue, calf corn, Hartford, Me. 
wild corn, corn flower, Oxford County, Me. 
Dasylirion Wheeleri, Watson, bear grass, Ariz. 
Erythronium albidum, Nutt., tulip, Southwestern Mo. 
Erythronium Americanum, Ker., wild yellow lily, Norridgewock, Me. 
jonquil, cornflower,? Oxford County, 
Me. 
Hemerocallis flava, L., lemon lily, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Hesperocallis undulata, Gray, California day lily, Cal. 
Lilium Philadelphicum, L., freckled lily, South Berwick, Me. 
Maianthemum bifolium, DC., wild lily of the valley, Fairhaven, 
Mass. 
Muscari racemosum, Mill., var. plumatilis, feather hyacinth, sugar 
loaf, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Oakesia sesstlifolia, Watson, wild oats, Paris and Hartford, Me. 
corn-flower, Oxford County, Me. 
Smilax Bona-nox, L., bamboo vine, stretch-berry, Waco, Tex. 
Smilax rotundifolia, L., horse brier, dog brier, Mass. 
Streptopus roseus, Michx., Jacob’s ladder, Paris, Me. 
Solomon’s seal, West. 
Trillium erectum, L., red Benjamin, Woodstock and Paris, Me. 
wild peony, or “ piny,” Oxford County, Me. 
Trillium erythrocarpum, Michx., white Benjamin, Woodstock and 
Paris, Me. 
Trillium recurvatum, Beck., cowslip, Parke County, Ind. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, Central IIl. 
Trillium sessile, L., nigger-heads, Ind. 


1 Used in washing. 
2 Sometimes used for “ greens.” 
8 Lemon-colored. 
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Veratrum viride, Ait., Indian poke, Oxford County, Me. 

Xyrophyllum setifolium, Michx., turkey-beard, N. J. 

Yucca filamentosa, L., Adam’s needle and thread, Harding’s “ With 
the Wild Flowers.” 

Yucca gloriosa, L., Roman candle, the Lord’s candlestick, So. Cal. 


PONTEDERIACE. 
Pontederia cordata, L., moose-ear, Grand Lake, N. B. 


COMMELINACE, 


Tradescantia crassifolia (green), Jacob’s ladder, Wandering Jew, Sul- 
phur Grove, Ohio. 
(striped), Joseph’s coat, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
Tradescantia, sp., in greenhouses, small white flowers pointed like 
corn, corn lily, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Tradescantia, sp., Indian paint,! Mineral Point, Wis. 


ARACEZ. 
Arisema triphyllum, Torr., wake-robin, West. 
bog onion, Rumford, Me. 
memory root, Rutland, Mass. 
Calla palustris, L., water arum, West. 


ALISMACE. 


Sagittaria variabilis, Engelm., water lily, Southwestern Mo. 
arrow-head, swan root,? Cal. 


CYPERACEZ. 


Cyperacee (all grass-like species), ornamental grass, Sulphur Grove, 


Ohio. 
Scirpus lacustris, L., cat-tail flag,’ Cal. 


GRAMINE&. 


Agropyrum repens, L., witch grass, Oxford and York counties, Me. 
Andropogon furcatus, Muhl., and related species, blue-stem grass, 
Southwestern Mo. 
Cenchrus tribuloides, L., sand spur, Fla. 
sand bar, Waco, Tex. 
Danthonia spicata, Beauv., witch grass, Oxford and York counties, 
Me. 


1 The juice said to irritate the skin and make it red. 
2 Used as food by Indians. 
® Used as food by Indians. 
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Panicum capillare, L., tickle grass, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Panicum virgatum, L., switch grass,! Central Neb. 
Setaria glauca and viridis, Beauv., barn grass, Oxford County, Me. 
Sorghum, sp., cane, sugar cane, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Sporobolus Buckleyi, Vasey, crawly grass,* tickle grass, Waco, Tex. 
Sporobolus serotinus, Gray, blue ruin, Oxford County, Me. 
Triticum repens, twitch grass, dog grass, Oxford County, Me. 
Zea mays, L. (yellow striped with red), bloody butcher, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. : 
(hard grains without dents), flint corn, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 


EQUISETACE., 


Equisetum hiemale, L., gun-bright,? Penobscot County, Me. 
snake weed, Jones and Delaware counties, 
Iowa. 


FILICES. 


Aspidium Noveboracense, Swartz, bear’s paw, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Cystopteris, sp., bladder fern, N. Y. 

Onoclea sensibilis, L., polypod brakes, Oxford County, Me. 
sugar brake, Penobscot County, Me. 

Polypodium (a Florida species), resurrection fern,® Fla. 

Pteris aquilina, L., poor man’s soap,® Ala. 

Woodwardia, sp., chain fern, N. Y. 


OPHIOGLOSSACE2. 
Botrychium Virginianum, Swartz, indicator,’ Jackson, West Va. 


LYCOPODIACEZ. 


Lycopodium clavatum, L., stag-horn evergreen, Concord, Mass. 
Lycopodium complanatum, L., trailing Christmas Green, West Va. 
trailing, running, or creeping vine, 
Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
evergreen, Oxford County, Me. 
Lycopodium, sp., fox-tail, St. Andrews, N. B. 


' Also called “ wild red-top” by the farmers. 

® Very troublesome to the mower, eluding the scythe. 

* Said to have been used by the Indians for polishing their guns. 

* It would be an interesting investigation to trace out the origin of this applica- 
tion of a name evidently derived from Polypodium. 

5 From its habit of unrolling upon being wet with rain. 

* Because it will make a lather with water. 

7 Name derived from the fact that its growth is thought to indicate the pres- 
ence of ginseng. 
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MUSCINE. 


Polytrichum commune, bear’s grass, Penobscot County, Me. 
bird’s wheat, Kennebec valley, Me. 


FUNGI. 


Boletus, sp., cow mushroom, N. H. 
Exobasidium, sp., May apple, N. J. 
Phallus, sp., carrion flower, Mass. 


ALG#. 


Spirogyra, sp., frog slime, N. H. 
Ulva latissima, glit, Mace’s Bay, N. B. 
Fanny D. Bergen. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. Cheyenne. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxi. s. 143), Dr. W. J. 
Hoffman writes of “Der Hut des Cheyenne-Indianers Spotted 
Bull.” 

IroguoiaAn. Inthe “Journal of the Anthropological Institute” 
(vol. xxvi. pp. 221-247) for February, 1897, appears a paper by the 
late Horatio Hale, entitled “Four Huron Wampum Records: A 
Study of Aboriginal American History and Mnemonic Symbols.” 
After giving a sketch of Huron history and ethnology, Mr. Hale 
takes up the consideration of the Huron wampum records, their 
origin, manufacture, use, etc., and concludes with a detailed account 
of “the four historical Huron wampum belts:” (1) The “double 
calumet Treaty belt,” probably more than 250 years old; (2) the 
‘‘ peace-path belt,” of which a memory only remains ; (3) the “ Jesuit 
missionary belt,” perhaps the most remarkable and memorable wam- 
pum belt in existence (made by Indians under missionary guidance) ; 
(4) the “Four-Nations Alliance belt,” belonging probably to the 
second decade of the eighteenth century. A description is also given 
of the “ Penn wampum belt,” supposed to record a treaty made with 
the Delaware Indians in 1682. Mr. Hale’s general conclusions are 
as follows: (1) ‘‘When the Spanish, English, and French colonists 
arrived in America, with the intention of taking possession of the 
land, which necessarily meant the extermination of the native in- 
habitants, they found these inhabitants enjoying frames of govern- 
ment and forms of civilization which evinced intellectual and moral 
faculties of no mean order. These statements are not only true of 
the populous communities of Peru, Mexico, and other Central and 
South American countries, but in some respects will apply with even 
greater force to the tribes of North America who then occupied 
what are now the United States and Canada; (2) “Scholars who 
have made what they deem a careful and impartial study of the lan- 
guages, customs, and traditions of the American race and of other 
so-called inferior races have found in them, as they believe, evidences 
of natural endowments not inferior to those of any other races, but 
merely kept down and made torpid by centuries and perhaps millen- 
niums of unfavorable environment.” Mr. Hale warns against “the 
agreeable and popular taste of exalting the race to which one happens 
to belong,” as perhaps “ helping to prepare for the future millions of 
the self-sufficient and intolerant Aryan race the same deplorable 
destiny that is now overtaking the self-sufficient and intolerant 
millions of China.” 
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To the paper of Mr. Hale, Prof. E. B. Tylor adds some notes and 
criticisms on “ The Hale Series on Wampum Belts” (pp. 248-254), 
now in the Pitt-Rivers collection in the Oxford University Museum. 
Professor Tylor and Mr. H. Balfour, from observation of the beads 
making up these belts, conclude that “they belong to the European 
period and cannot be much earlier than 1600.” Professor Tylor also 
thinks that, “considering how many obvious fables have centred in 
Iroquois legend round the name of their national hero, it is too 
much to accept as real history the details of his foundation of the 
Iroquois League.” While not feeling able to credit Hiawatha with 
the invention of the wampum belt, as some have done, he concludes 
that “a map of the region of the wampum belt will be found to 
centre in the Iroquois country, leading to the inferenee that it was 
there that it had its origin.” 

Mexican. In the “Muséon” (vol. xvi. pp. 21-48), published at 
Louvain, H. de Charency discusses “L’historien Sahagun et les 
migrations Méxicaines.” — To “ Science” (n. s., vol. v. pp. 479, 480), 
Mr. J. D. McGuire and Mrs. Zelia Nuttall contribute notes on “ Mexi- 
can Hieroglyphs,” thought to have been representations of the fire- 
drill, but really referring to the digging-staff and the spinning-wheel. 
—In the “ Antiquarian” (vol. i. pp. 57-61, published at Columbus, 
Ohio, Prof. Frederick Starr writes of “ A Shell Gorget from Mexico.” 

Muskoki. Seminole. In the “American Naturalist” (vol. xxxi. 
pp. 357-359), for April, 1897, Mr. H. C. Mercer, fide H. G. Bryant, 
describes some “ Recent Pile Structures made by Seminole Indians ” 
in the salt estuary of New River, Dade County, Florida. The author 
regards these platform-beds (constructed to avoid the pest of mos- 
quitoes) as an interesting example of “the adaptation of the life of 
savage peoples to daily environment,” and suggests the same idea as 
explanatory of certain similar structures elsewhere. 

Choctaw. To the “Lake Como Normal,” for January-February, 
1897, H. S. Halbert contributes a brief account of “The Choctaw 
Game of Achahpih.” 

PuesLos. Zusayan. In “The Tusavan Ritual: A Study of the 
Influence of Environment on Aboriginal Cults,” which appears in 
the “ Report of the Smithsonian Institution ” for 1895 (Washington, 
1896), pages 683-700, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes writes of the struggle 
of the Mokis with an unfavorable environment, and its influence 
upon their religious development, ritual especially. It is interesting 
to learn that “the ritual of the Tusayan Indians is as composite as 
their blood kinship. Peoples from other parts of the arid region have 
joined in the original nucleus, each bringing its rites and its names of 
the sun-god. Each of these components clung to their own ceremo- 
nials, and thus several series of rites developed side by side, adding 
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new names to supernatural beings already worshipped ” (p. 690). In 
the nature and meaning of symbols appears the influence of arid 
conditions. Back of environment, so the author thinks, “are laws, 
as yet not clearly made out, which control the evolution of man,” 
and “throughout all history man, from his own consciousness, has 
recognized that controlling influence to be higher than environment, 
and no science nor philosophy has yet succeeded in banishing the 
thought from his mind” (p. 700). — To the same “ Report” (pp. 557, 
588), Dr. Fewkes contributes also a detailed and well-illustrated 
“Preliminary Account of an Expedition to the Cliff Villages of the 
_ Red Rock Country, and the Tusayan Ruins of Sikyatki and Awatobi, 
Arizona, in 1895.” Most interesting to folk-lorists is the account of 
the food-bowl decorations. 

Stouan. Miss Alice Fletcher’s “ Notes on Certain Beliefs Con- 
cerning Will Power among the Siouan Tribes,” which appears in 
“Science” (n. s., vol. v. pp. 331-334), is a most interesting and 
valuable expert contribution to primitive psychology and folk-lore. 
Etymological and psychological notes are given on words for wi#i/, 
railroad train, kindness, patience, intelligence, etc. Noteworthy is 
the high estimate placed upon personality by these Indians. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Honpuras. Carib. In his article on “ Mittelamerikanische Ca- 
raiben,” in the “Internat. Arch. f. Ethnogr.” vol. x. (1897), pp. 53-60, 
Dr. Carl Sapper discusses the Caribs of British Honduras, Spanish 
Honduras, and Guatemala, treating of life, clothing, arts, language. 
Special note is taken of loan-words and verb-forms, woman’s lan- 
guage, etc. 

Mayan. J.T. Goodman’s “ Biologia Centrali-Americana. Archz- 
ology. The Archaic Maya Inscriptions” (London, 1897, 4to) is 
an expensive work, betraying no insight into Mayan linguistics, my- 
thology, or civilization, and of comparatively little scientific value, 
since it is not based upon the recognized canons of American palz- 
ography. — To the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xix.) for January, 
1897, Lewis W. Gunckel contributes (pp. 1-10) an article on “The 
Numeral Signs of the Palenque Tablets.” — Under the title, “ The 
Old Indian Settlements and Architectural Structures in Northern 
Central America,” an interesting paper by Dr. Carl Sapper, which 
appeared originally in “Globus” (vol. Ixviii.), is reprinted in the 
“Report of the Smithsonian Institution” for 1895 (Washington, 
1896), pp. 537-555. It is worth noting that “any influence of Asi- 
atic styles of architecture is absolutely excluded,” and “so far the 
study of the architectural ruins has given no clue to the original 
home and to possible former migrations of the Maya family ” (p. 555). 
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NicaraGua. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xix. 1897, pp. 
21-25) for January, 1897, Mr. John Crawford discusses the “ Names 
and Statues of the Amerrique People” of Nicaragua. The conclu- 
sion of the author is that “the type of man represented by the above 
stone images [on the island of Momotombito, in Lake Managua] is 
represented in Nicaragua by these Amerrique people, and that the 
evidence establishes beyond doubt that Amerrique is the correct 
manner of spelling of the name of the people and mountains under 
discussion.” One must wait for further evidence before accepting 
Mr. Crawford's refusal to style the Amerriques Indians “ because of 
their peculiar, though clearly defined, Micronesian type.” 





SOUTH AMERICA, 


Brazit. TZupi. Inhis article, “ Due singolarissime e rare trombe 
da guerra guernite di ossa umane dell’ Africa et dell’ America meri- 
dionale,” in the “ Arch. perl’ Antropologia” (vol. xxvi.), Prof. Enrico 
H. Giglioli describes (pp. 110-112) a sacred war-trumpet of bamboo 
garnished with a human skull, in use among the Yuruna, a Tupi tribe 
of the lower Xingu regions. The native name of the instrument is 
Panétadada-taba. 

CotomsiA. In the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute” for 
February, 1897 (p. 29), C. H. Read has a brief note on “ Aboriginal 
Goldsmiths’ Work in Colombia.” 

Guiana. Caribs. In the “Internationales Archiv. fiir Ethno- 
graphie” (vol. x. pp. 60-68), under the title “ Gerathe der Caraiben 
von Surinam,” Dr. J. D. E. Schmeltz describes a number of imple- 
ments and instruments of the Caribs of Dutch Guiana, — pottery 
chiefly, in bird and animal shapes. 

VENEZUELA. In the “Comptes Rendus” (tome cxxiv. pp. 572, 573) 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, F. Geay has a brief paper, 
“Sur la composition d’anciennes poteries indiennes du Vénézuela,” 
noting the use of the pica-pica, a sort of fresh-water sponge, which 
is burned to ashes and mixed with the clay of the llanos, giving the 
pottery an easily recognizable characteristic appearance. 


,. 
GENERAL. 


Dotts. Of interest to the folk-lorist is the extended article, “A 
Study of Dolls,” by A. Caswell Ellis and G. Stanley Hall, which 
appears in the “ Pedagogical Seminary ”’ (vol. iv.) for December, 1896 
(pp. 129-175). The main contents are child-lore of present day 
American Aryans, but many notes and discussions of the use of dolls 
by American Indians are included. 

ENVIRONMENT. Maj. J. W. Powell’s “ Relation of Primitive Peo- 
ples to Environment, illustrated by American Examples’’ (“ Smith- 
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son. Rep.,” 1895, Washington, 1896, pp. 625-637), initiated the 
anthropological part of a series of lectures on the influence of en- 
vironment, tendered by the various scientific societies of Washington, 
D. C., to the citizens of the capital. To Major Powell: “Man is 
man by reason of his mind, and his evolution is intellectual evolu- 
tion,” and therefore environment works chiefly upon the human 
mind. — The most elaborate lecture of the series is that by Prof. O. 
T. Mason (/étd. pp. 639-665), on “The Influence of Environment 
Upon Human Industries or Arts.” A table is given which shows 
“American Environments in Association with Aboriginal Indus- 
tries.” The continent is divided into eighteen areas (Arctic; Atha- 
pascan ; Algonquin-Iroquois ; Southern United States ; Plains of the 
West; North Pacific; Vancouver-Columbia; Interior Basin; Cali- 
fornia-Oregon ; Pueblo; Middle America; Littoral and Insular 
Americas ; Cordilleras of South America; Andean Atlantic Slope ; 
Eastern Brazil; Mato Grosso, Central South America; Argentina- 
Patagonia; Fuegian), and the relation of these to physiography, 
animals, plant, mineral life, alimentation, dress and ornament, house 
and house-life, manufactures, arts, and industries, locomotion and 
transportation, duly indicated. Professor Mason’s contribution will 
be welcomed on all hands as a most interesting and valuable summary 
of a very difficult investigation. 

IMPLEMENTS, INVENTIONS. Mr. H. C. Mercer, in the course of a 
brief article onthe “ Grooved Axe in South America,” contributed to 
the “ American Naturalist’ (vol. xxxi. pp. §59, 560), observes: “ The 
idea of the ethnic unity of American Indians is strengthened by the 
fact that so common an implement of the stone age as the axe should 
have been hafted among them in a peculiar fashion (namely, by 
means of a groove), unknown, it seems, in all parts of the world 
except Australia” (p. 359).—In the “Popular Science Monthly” 
(vol. 1.) for March, 1897, Prof. O. T. Mason publishes (pp. 676-679) 
a brief illustrated article, ‘The Cliff-Dweller’s Sandal: A Study in 
Comparative Technology,” from which the following interesting fact 
appears: “The ancient sandal of Arizona and New Mexico never 
had the single toe-string between toes No. 1 and 2” (p. 677). 

Institutions. Ch. Letourneau’s “L’Evolution de l’Esclavage” 
(Paris, 1897, 538 pp. 8°) is an interesting account of the serfdom of 
peoples and classes in all ages and among all peoples. — “ The Rela- 
tion of Institutions to Environment,” a Washington Saturday Lecture 
by Prof. W. J. McGee, is published in the “ Smithsonian Report ” for 
1895 (Washington, 1896), pages 701-711. In this interesting con- 
tribution to a most important subject, the author utilizes in skilful 
fashion the data of the Papago region. 


Music, etc. Inthe “Amer. Antiq.” (vol. xix. pp. 19, 20), Dr. D. 
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G. Brinton writes briefly of “Native American Stringed Musical 
Instruments,” —the Quijongo (monochord) of Central America, the 
“ Apache fiddle,” the sounding-board of the “ Nachee”’ Indians, and 
a reed-jar instrument from Brazil. The subject is one of great in- 
terest, and evidence as to borrowing may soon be forthcoming if 
these instruments are carefully studied. 

Occutism. Under the title, “Der Occultismus der nordamer- 
kanischen Indianer”’ (Leipzig, 1897, 68 pp.), Dr. L. Kuhlenbeck has 
published his studies of shamanism, spiritualism, as present among 
the Indian tribes of North America. 

PsycHoLtocy. J. Robinsohn’s “Psychologie der Naturvélker. 
Ethnographische Parallelen” (Leipzig, 1896, 176 pp. 8°) is a résumé 
of general interest, but not strikingly original in theme or treat- 
ment. 

Reicion. The Rev. John Maclean’s “Canadian Savage Folk” 
(Toronto, 1896, viii, 641 pp. 8°), besides many other items of general 
interest, contains (pp. 420-455) a chapter on “ Native Religions,” in 
which sacred numbers, names of God, Canadian Indian theology, the 


Indian Messiah, etc., are discussed. 
A. F.C. 
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Tue CuHocraw GaME or ACHAHPIH.—In the “Lake Como Normal” 
(published in the interest of the Lake Como Normal School), January- 
February, 1897, H. S. Halbert gives an account of this amusement :— 

“This ancient game, played with a circular stone about five inches in 
diameter, and poles, became almost extinct among the Choctaws of Missis- 
sippi about the beginning of the present century, although it was occasion- 
ally played by the Six Towns Choctaws of Jasper County as late as 1842. 

“Writers of the last century have left us more or less imperfect descrip- 
tions of the game, which they call chungkee, but it was never known by that 
name among the Choctaws, who invariably speak of it as achahpih, and the 
stone used in playing the game as tali chanaha, ‘Kil ittim achahpi,’ — 
‘Let us play achahpi,’,— one Choctaw would say to another in soliciting 
him to play the game. 

“The statement in M. F. Force’s ‘Mound Builders,’ that chungkee is the 
Choctaw word for this game, is a mistake ; also the statement that the name 
of the game is preserved in Mississippi in the name Chunkey River. Chun- 
key River and the old Indian town of Chunkey both derived their names 
from chunki, the Choctaw word for black martin, perhaps so called from the 
great numbers of those birds in that region. 

“ Many years ago there lived in Neshoba County an aged Choctaw named 
Mehubbee, who had often seen the achahpih game played in his youth, and 
who still had an achahpih stone in his possession. In the summer of 1876 
this aged Indian prepared an achahpih ground in an old field on Talashu 
Creek, and instructed some young Choctaws how to play this almost-for- 
gotten game of their forefathers. This was undoubtedly the last time this 
ancient game was ever played in the State of Mississippi. From a conver- 
sation with one of those players, the following facts were learned : — 

“ A level piece of ground is selected, and an achahpih yard — ai achahpih 
— laid off, being about one hundred feet long and twelve feet wide. The 
yard is cleared off, tramped hard, and made as smooth and level as possible. 
The achahpih poles were made of slender swamp hickory saplings, from 
which the bark was stripped and the poles scraped perfectly smooth and 
seasoned over a fire. They were about ten feet long and the size of an 
ordinary hoe-handle. The head, or striking end, of the pole was made 
round. Near the head were cut around each pole four parallel grooves. 
One fourth of the way down, the poles were cut two more grooves, and a 
single one around the middle of each, making seven grooves. in all. Twelve 
was the game, and the play alternated from one end of the ground to the 
other. Two men played the game, taking their stand at one end of the 
ground, a third man standing between them, whose duty it was to roll 
the stone toward the otherend. The two players, whom I shall call Hoen- 
tubbee and Tonubbee, held their poles in a slanting position, one end resting 
against the palm on the fingers of the right hand, which was thrust to the 
rearward, the body resting loosely in the lefthand. The stone being thrown 
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by the third party, both players darted their poles at it as it rolled toward 
the other end of the ground, each trying to strike the stone with the head 
of the pole. The object in striking the stone was that, if the pole should 
hit the stone, there was greater probability of their stopping near each 
other. As soon as the throw was completed, the distances between the 
stone and the grooves on the poles were measured. The game was counted 
as follows: If the four grooves on Hoentubbee’s pole were nearer than any 
on Tonubbee’s, then Hoentubbee counted four; if the single groove was 
nearer, he counted one ; if the two grooves were nearer, he counted two. 
In case the nearest grooves on each pole were the same distance from the 
stone, no count was made. It was possible for a player to win the game in 
three throws by having the good fortune to make four at each throw. If 
the players had no one to throw for them, they threw it alternately for each 
other. 

“The achahpih game was often kept up the entire day. Like other Indian 
games, there was much betting among both players and spectators. My 
informant considered the game a very tedious one, and expressed surprise 
that his ancestors ever took any pleasure in such a dull and uninteresting 
pastime. 

“ A great amount of labor must have been required in making the achahpih 
stones, as they were handed down from one generation to another as precious 
heirlooms. As the Indian came in contact with the civilization of the white 
man with his implements of iron, new habits and industries were introduced, 
no new achahpih stones were made to take the places of those lost or 
destroyed; consequently the game gradually passed out of use, and to-day 
there are but few living persons who have witnessed the achahpih game as 
played by the Southern Indians.” 








LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FoLk-Lore Socrety at Detroit, 
Aucust 10. — As will be observed by reference to the notice of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, as given below, one of the 
days of the meeting at Detroit will be devoted to Folk-Lore, and will con- 
stitute a joint meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society and of section H. 
Members of the Society intending to present papers may communicate with L 
the secretary. 

It will be remembered that the annual meeting of the Society for the 
current year has already been announced as to take place at Baltimore, Md., 
December 28, 1897. 





REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE BALTIMORE BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN ’ 
Fo.k-Lore Society, FROM APRIL, 1896, TO APRIL, 1897. — During the past 
year the Society has met at the rooms of the Quadriga Club, 12 East Centre 
Street, on the second Thursday of the month, at eight Pp. m. 
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April, 1896. The officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 
President, Prof. Henry Wood; Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth T. King ; 
Secretary, Miss Annie Weston Whitney ; Treasurer, Dr. Henry M. Hurd ; 
Council, Mrs. Waller Bullock, Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Mrs. John C. 
Wrenshall, Miss Mary Willis Minor, Miss Mary Worthington Milnor, Prof. 
Kirby F. Smith, Mr. G. M. Zacharias. 

Prof. Henry Wood read part of a paper on “Custom and Myth in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” of which the following is an abstract : — 

In the Eddic Skirnism4l, as in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the 
betrothed lovers are confronted with a trinoctium of waiting before the 
“night of their solemnities” arrives. The god Frey exclaims, on receiving 
the message of Gerdr : — 

Long is one night! Two are still longer! 
How can I endure to wait three? 


Shakespeare begins the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” with Thesus’ 
speech : — 
Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, O, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes! 


This coincidence between the earliest and the latest Germanic drama on 
the advent of summer is not accidental. In both monuments the three 
nights — the four nights of Theseus’ speech are shown to represent three, 
reckoned inclusively — intervene between betrothal and marriage. But they 
are a folk-lore variant of a similar prescribed period just after marriage. 
The Sanskrit House Rules directed that each newly-wedded pair should 
pass the three nights succeeding their marriage lying upon the ground and 
tending their marriage fire, and should so long refrain from consummating 
their nuptials. The most interesting chapters in the “ Ragnar Lodbrok 
Saga” recount the same observance, and add several details which may 
be used to illustrate the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

In medieval Christian Europe the custom became an ecclesiastical re- 
quirement. This could be waived if the privilege of conjugal union imme- 
diately after marriage was purchased as an indulgence. Dr. Karl Schmidt, 
“Jus Prime Noctis,” Freiburg, 1881, has collected material on the subject, 
but his book is far from being exhaustive. Among further sources, now 
for the first time cited in this connection, are Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
“Parzival” and the romance of “ Huon of Bordeaux.” The analogy be- 
tween the latter story and the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” is very close. 
Oberon appears in both as the good Providence of the lovers, but also as 
their judge. In both he is a kind of lay priest, but also the sovereign guar- 
dian of marriage. He officiates in this double capacity in the last scene of 
the play, and dispenses blessings for a full compliance with nuptial ceremony. 

In the Skirnismal the same penalties impend over Gerdr which actually 
overtake Titania in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Oberon corresponds 
to Frey, and Gerdr to Titania. The plot of both productions has to do with 
the repentance of an erring lady-love. Titania’s punishment for scorning 
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conjugal duties and the threat against Gerdr’s maiden stubbornness are 
identical. Gerdr represents in general terms the spring, which must each 
year be wooed and won by the god. She answers, therefore, to both con- 
ceptions, — that of maid and of wife. The triple curse of “lewdness, love- 
madness, and lust,” pronounced upon her, is precisely what Titania is visited 
with. The three-headed monster, whose threatened embraces Gerdr hastens 
to shun, is the “true-begotten father” of Bottom with his ass’s head. 

In the “ Ragnar Lodbrok Saga” the royal pair were punished with de- 
formed offspring because they violated the rite of the trinoctium. In the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Oberon promises to “all the couples three” 
immunity, in their issue, from all “the blots of Nature’s hand,” from “ marks 
prodigious, such as are despised in nativity.” The reason for this immu- 
nity is now seen to lie in the observance of the three wedding nights, which 
form the basis of the whole plot. 

The second part of the paper is devoted to a discussion of this body of 
tradition in the Elizabethan period in England. It is shown that Shake- 
speare’s play marks the close of a long development of folk-lore conceptions, 
which include Proserpina, Queen Mab, and Titania. In tracing the ascer- 
tainable steps in this development, particular attention is paid to the 
Pervigilium Veneris, the Roman Lemuria, the May Marriage, and the lyrics 
of Thomas Campion. 

In the third part of the paper, a new time-scheme for the play is con- 
structed. According to this scheme, which demands the explanation of 
accompanying text in detail, the action must be supposed to begin on the 
twenty-eighth of April, and to end on the first of May at midnight. The 
conclusion is reached that Shakespeare constructed his play upon the old 
folk-lore basis of the three wedding nights. Confirmation of this con- 
clusion is found alike in the plot of the play, in the characters, and the 
duration of the action. 

The article will soon be published, together with other Shakespeare 
studies by the same author. 

May, 1896. Papers were read by Mr. C. B. Furst, on “Some Western 
Maryland Folk-Lore,” and by Mrs. Brown Davis, of Washington, D. C., on 
“ Astronomical Folk-Lore.” 

Prof. Kirby F. Smith presented a paper on “A Legend of the Alban 
Lake.” This has been published in the “ American Journal of Philology,” 


xvi. 203-210. The President offered some remarks on the “ Fiftieth Anni- . 


versary of Folk-Lore as a Term and as a Science.” 

November, 1896. Dr. Charles C. Bombaugh gave an address on “ Medi- 
cal Superstitions.” Dr. Bombaugh then called attention to an article by 
Alfred M. Williams, “ A Miracle-Play in the West Indies” (“ Jour. Amer. 
Folk-Lore,” ix. 117-120), as offering an example of a curious literary sur- 
vival. The dialogue there cited appeared to Mr. Williams ‘to have been 
composed by some one of more elaborate literary faculty than the ne- 
groes ;’ but he remarked that “the scene had apparently all the reality to 
them of a miracle-play to the people of the Middle Ages, and no sense of 
incongruity or grotesqueness troubled their naive mind.” Dr. Bombaugh 
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pointed out that the whole dialogue is taken verbatim from Hannah More's 
“David and Goliath.” The question may be asked whether the authoress 
of this spirited production would have felt consoled for the setting, by the 
fact that her reading play had at last been acted. But when Mr. Williams 
informs us that “an attempt has. been made to prohibit the play on the 
ground that it is a travesty on religion,” the reader experiences quite 
another feeling of incongruity and grotesqueness. Hannah More and the 
censor of morals are at odds at last and in a British colony! 

December, 1896. Two papers were presented : “ Every-Day Survivals of 
Folk-Lore,” by Dr. Henry M. Hurd ; and “The Archaic Smile and the 
Evil Eye,” by Mr. Percy Meredith Reese. 

Fanuary, 1897. Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, of Washington, D. C., 
gave an account of Koreshanity, a new Cult with a new Cosmogony. The 
leader of this new communism, Dr. Cyrus Teed, bases his “ illumination” 
upon the prophecy of Isaiah as to Cyrus (Persian Koresh). His claim to 
be considered the last of the seven Messiahs — Adam, Enoch, Noah, Moses, 
Elijah, Christ, and Koresh — finds a more interesting parallel in his concep- 
tion of physics. The earth, according to “Koresh,” is not convex, but 
rather a concave body. To prove this thesis, he had instruments con- 
structed, with which his disciples are crudely experimenting on the coast of 
Florida. Koresh claims also to have discovered the secret of making gold, 
and foresees the time when the expenses of its production will be reduced 
to six dollars per ton. This, he expects, will procure him the hatred of the 
moneyed classes. The proof of the concavity of the earth will as surely 
draw down on him the wrath of men of science, while the strict adherence 
of his community to celibacy will insure the bitter opposition of the public 
in general. All this, Koresh claims, will result in his martyrdom before the 
year 1914. He will pass from earth only to return again as a deified spirit, 
the true seat of Godhead in the minds of men. A female member of his 
community, named Vitoria Gracia, shares with Koresh the responsibilities 
of government. She, it is said, will never die, but will become the mother 
of a new sexless race, which is destined to sway the future destinies of the 
world. Dr. McGee, having spent several days in the principal community 
of the sect at Chicago, was in a position to describe the growth of Kore- 
shanity from within, and from its very beginnings, and also to lay before the 
Folk-Lore Society pamphlets, documents, money vouchers, etc., with which 
Koresh enlightens and governs his communities. Prof. W. J. McGee gave 
an illustrated lecture on “ Seriland and its Savages.” Professor McGee has 
twice visited this most primitive and barbarous people on their island in the 
Gulf of California, and gave an account of their customs, particularly those 
of marriage. 

February. The meeting in February was addressed by Mr. Arthur 
Bibbins of the Woman’s College in Baltimore. The title of his paper was 
“Some Palzontological Folk-Lore from Maryland.” The particular subject 
discussed was the folk-lore clustering about the fossilized trunk of the sago 
palm. Besides material now for the first time unearthed, Mr. Bibbins 
discovered a number of interesting specimens in the possession of country- 
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folk in the vicinity of Baltimore and Washington. In each case, some folk- 
lore speculations as to the origin of these “sponges,” “fungi,” etc., and 
occasionally some notions of mysterious values and properties, were found 
to exist in the minds of the possessors. Their primitive notions furnish in 
themselves a brief chapter in folk-lore, and open up a larger perspective 
into the historical development of folk-lore ideas. An interesting collec- 
tion of photographs and originals was exhibited by the lecturer. 

In the discussion which followed, the president pointed out the close 
analogy between these new superstitions and the old barnacle-goose. He 
also suggested that the “ Wunderbares Vogelnest ” of Grimmelshausen, a 
German romance of the seventeenth century, is probably founded upon a e 
precisely similar folk-lore basis. 

The meeting concluded with a discussion of the best methods of collect- 
ing the folk-lore of Maryland and Virginia. A committee was appointed to 
consider the matter and report at a future meeting. 

March. At the March meeting, two papers were read. Prof. Maurice 
Bloomfield, in a most instructive communication linking the oldest with the 
modern superstitions, urged the claims of the “ Atharva Veda” as a source 
of folk-lore. Miss Emma Brent presented a paper entitled a “ Folk-Lore 
Medley.” 

April. At the April meeting, only routine business was transacted, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
Henry Wood ; Vice-President, Mrs. John C. Wrenshall; Secretary, Miss 
Annie Weston Whitney; Treasurer, Dr. Henry M. Hurd; Council, Prof. 
Maurice Bloomfield, Dr. Kirby Smith, Dr. Charles C. Marden, Mrs. Waller 
Bullock, Mrs. John D. Early, Miss Mary Worthington Milnor, Miss Mary 
Willis Minor. 

A special meeting was held April 23d in the Donovan Room, Johns 
Hopkins University, at which Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., lectured on “The Archeology of Lore and 
Custom.” 


Cincinnati Brancu. — February 8. Dr. I. D. Buck gave an address on 
the “ Supernatural in Folk-Lore.” The coincidence in different minds of 
psychical phenomena was accounted for on natural principles, the process 
being regarded as analogous to that controlling the transmission of physical 
epidemics. Avery animated discussion followed, and as usual the evening 
was concluded in the tea-room. 

April 13. This meeting was largely for purposes of business ; the dis- 
cussion of various matters of local interest, and the election of officers, 
occupying a great part of the time. Prof. Van Cleve gave an address on 
“ Negro Music,” demonstrating by examples that the scale of this music con- 
sists of but five notes, and, like the music of all barbarous people, is in a 
minor key. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Prof. 
Charles L. Edwards ; First Vice-President, Dr. D. Philipson ; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Annie Laws ; Secretary, Miss Therese Kirchberger ; Treas- 
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urer, Mr. F. A. King ; Advisory Committee, Dr. I. D. Buck, Mr. Arthur W. 
Dunn, Mrs. George A. Thayer, Miss Laura Wayne. 
An interesting programme for the year 1897-98 was submitted by Pro- 
fessor Edwards, which will hereafter be published. 
Therese Kirchberger, Secretary. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF ScrENcE.— This meeting will be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
beginning on Monday, August 9. 

The provisional programme for Section H (Anthropology) provides that 
Tuesday, August 10, shall be devoted to folk-lore. The members of the 
American Folk-Lore Society are especially invited to join with the section 
on that day, so as to make a union meeting of the section and the Society. 

The days of the week have been assigned by the section as follows: 
Monday, the organization of the Section and the Vice-President’s address 
on “The Science of Humanity ;” Tuesday, Folk-Lore, as above stated ; 
Wednesday, the report of the committee on “ The Ethnography of the White 
Race in America,” with discussion : in the afternoon, Psychology ; Thursday, 
Archzology and Ethnology of Mexico and Central America ; in the after- 
noon, Archeology and Ethnology of the United States ; Friday, the report of 
the committee on Anthropologic Teaching: in the afternoon, Somatology. 

If the Association does not adjourn on Friday night, the section will 
continue its meetings on Saturday ; but it is expected that the Association 
will join in an excursion on Lake Erie from Detroit to Buffalo, thence to 
Niagara and across Lake Ontario to Toronto, in order to join in the meet- 
ing of the British Association, to be held in Toronto on August 18. All 
members of the American Association will be ‘received by the British 
Association at Toronto on the same footing as regular members of the 
British Association. Members of the American Folk-Lore Society not 
already members of the A. A. A. S. are invited to join the Association. 
The Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society will be pleased to pass in the nomi- 
nation of any member who wishes to join the A. A. A. S. 

F. W. Putnam, Secretary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


NavaHo Lecenps. Collected and Translated by WasHINGTON MATTHEWs, 
M. D., LL. D., Major U. S. Army, Ex-President of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, etc. With Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, Texts, Inter- 
linear Translations, and Melodies. Boston and New York: Published 
for the American Folk-Lore Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
(Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. v.) 1897. Pp. 
299, Vi. , 
Inasmuch as an outline of the contents of this volume has already been 

given in the pages of this Journal, it may be proper to leave to other publi- 

cations a critical estimate of the fifth volume of Memoirs; yet it may be 
permissible to offer the opinion that the work constitutes a model of the 
manner in which mythologic material ought to be edited, in order that its 
character and relations to racial life should be made comprehensible. For 
the general reader, the brief and excellent Introduction affords the best 
information as to the nature of aboriginal tradition, while comprehension 
will be greatly promoted by the illustrations. The melodies written out by 

Professor Fillmore, and the admirable bibliography prepared by Mr. F. W. 

Hodge, constitute important appendages to a book that in completeness 

leaves little to be desired, but which, like all praiseworthy essays in the 

field of Indian tradition, awakens a keen desire for additional information. 

The work marks the progress of the new epoch in the record of American 

primitive religion which was introduced by the Navaho Mountain-chant of 

the same author, published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

The Creation Legend recites the origin of the people as locusts or other 
winged insects; their passage from the nethermost of the four lower worlds 
to the fourth world ; the creating (no doubt originally the remodelling) of 
first man and first woman; the temporary separation of the sexes and 
consequent conception of the demons by women bereft of their human ' 
husbands ; emergence into the fifth world or our earth, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the latter in imitation of the form furnished by the world below; 
fashioning of sun, moon, and stars; the birth of the demons, or “alien 
gods,” whose origin has been mentioned; the making, apparently as a 
counterpart, by the tribal gods, of the self-rejuvenating goddess ; her im- 
pregnation by the solar ray ; the bringing forth of the war-gods ; their rapid 
growth and journey to heaven in quest of their celestial father, by whom 
they are acknowledged and provided with magic arms ; their wars with the 
cannibal demons and the overthrow of the latter, of whom some are spared 
as serviceable to mankind ; the migrations of the Navaho people, and 
gradual formation of its gentes as a result of fusion with many races. It 
will be seen, therefore, that we have in the legend an elaborate mythological 
system; but nothing is said of any creation of the five worlds, or of the 
other races supposed to be already existent. 

Material for comparison is furnished by the outlines of Zufi creation 
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myths lately furnished by Mr. F, H. Cushing. These outlines represent, 
not texts, but abstracts of texts. The form is much more complicated, 
and the impression of philosophic reflection intensified by the biblical lan- 
guage favored by the reporter. Nevertheless the fundamental notions offer 
a good deal of parallelism to Navaho conceptions. Among the Zufiis also 
we have four lower worlds ; origin from reptile ancestors; ascent to the 
fourth world, surrounded by four oceans ; impregnation by the sun, and 
birth of twin brothers, who become war-gods ; the arming of the latter by 
their sun-father ; emergence to earth, and reconstruction of the fifth world ; 
quarrel of man and woman, and consequent engendering of monsters ; 
destruction of these by the war-gods ; migration and intercourse with foreign 
races. The arrangement of the elements and the details appear somewhat 
to differ. A section in the outlines to which the Navaho legend offers no 
counterpart is the first chapter, containing statements of a highly meta- 
physical nature in regard to evolution from an All-father. It will be 
necessary to have a more extensive body of material and a variety of ver- 
sions before it can be predicated just how far extends the correspondence of 
the Navaho and Zufi traditions, and whether it must be presumed that the 
Navahoes borrowed the myths from their more civilized neighbors. 

For the further tracing of these mythological elements, material is as yet 
lacking. Parallels from the half-christianized Algonkin legends might be 
cited which would establish a considerable degree of concordance. The 
indications are that, among the Eastern tribes also, aboriginal religious con- 
ceptions were especially concerned with the struggle of gods and demons 
and with accounts of tribal history. The basis of such traditions is not so 
much speculative as practical, fed by fear more than by curiosity. As 
continual danger from demonic and human assaults constitutes the great 
perils of the present time, the human heart needs the refreshment of hope 
and trust. This support is obtained from the legends, which recite super- 
natural protection in the past. Such narratives, if not in their entirety the 
subject of dramatic representation, were continually referred to in ritual 
and formed the underlying ground of piety. In the end it will perhaps 
be found, that no race is so low in the scale as to be devoid of a body of 
myths and traditions, which serve the purpose of a sacred history. In this 
respect, primitive man differed from civilized society in a degree much less 
radical than has generally been assumed. 

At this point must be introduced the ever-recurring inquiry: Will Amer- 
ican historical societies awake to a plainer sense of their duty? Will they 
at last pay more serious attention to the sources of history embodied in the 
life of the present day? Will they assist the American Folk-Lore Society 
in its efforts to utilize the few remaining years of opportunity? And will 
the many public libraries and private collectors of Americana furnish such 
measure of reasonable support that this series of Memoirs may be con- 
tinued, and the present inadequate means of research and record be made 
in some degree coextensive with the occasion ? 
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Tue Mytus oF THE New WorLp: A Treatise on the Symbolism and 
Mythology of the Red Race of America, By DanreLG. Brinton, A. M., 
M. D., LL. D., D. Sc., Professor of American Archeology and Linguis- 
tics in the University of Pennsylvania. Third Edition, revised. Phila- 
delphia: David McKay. 1896. xii, 13-360 pp. 8vo. 

Though many specialists have devoted themselves to research in the 
languages, sociology, folk-lore, and mythology of the numerous Indian 
tribes of the New World, Dr. Brinton’s volume, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1868, is still sud generis the only general philosophical analysis 
of American religions. It goes without saying that the revision — “the 
present edition has been subject to a thorough revision, much of the text 
having been rewritten and about fifty pages of new matter added ” — has 
enabled the author to incorporate whatever of value recent investigations 
have brought to bear upon subjects in which his philosophical insight and 
critical acumen have enabled him largely to anticipate the conclusions of 
students of primitive religions both at home and abroad. 

After an introductory chapter, “General Considerations on the Red 
Race,” the following topics are characteristically treated : The Idea of God ; 
The Sacred Number: its Origin and Applications ; The Symbols of the 
Bird and the Serpent; Myths of Water, Fire, and the Thunder-storm ; 
The Supreme Gods of the Red Race ; Myths of the Creation, the Deluge, 
the Epochs of Nature, and the Last Day; the Origin of Man; The Soul 
and its Destiny; The Native Priesthood; The Influence of the Native 
Religions on the Moral and Social Life of the Race. 

Dr. Brinton is a firm believer in the unity of the Red Race and their 
autochthonous culture, preferring, in the case of many resemblances which 
have led other writers to postulate early historic connection between the 
New World and the Old, “the interpretation which in such recognizes 
merely psychological parallels, — proofs of the unity of the soul of man, 
obliged or inclined to follow the same paths when setting forth on that 
quest which has for its goal the invisible world and the home of the gods” 
(p. 54). In his discussion of the “good and bad gods,” especially as 
regards the Iroquois and Algonkins, he seems to estimate a little too highly 
European influence since the Indians have become acquainted with the 
missionary doctrines. Particularly instructive is the chapter on “ Sacred 
Numbers,” in which the sacredness of the number four in American religions 
is emphasized, and its relations to the symbolism of the cardinal points, 
the cross, the tree, etc., pointed out. The adoration of the cardinal points 
seems to have given rise to this sacredness of four, “the key to the symbol- 
ism of American religions” (pp. 83, 84). In animal symbolism the bird 
and the serpent — the first the symbol of the clouds and winds, the second 
usually the symbol of the lightning and the waters — are most prominent, 
and are both “devoid of moral significance” (pp. 120-143). 

Suggestive to a remarkable degree is Dr. Brinton’s chapter on the 
“Myths of Water, Fire, and the Thunder-storm” (pp. 144-190), and no 
portion of it more interesting than that which deals with the woman-worship 
of Mexican and Central American tribes, the Tarascas and Tzentals espe- 
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cially (p. 179). The words with which the chapter on “The Supreme 
Gods of the Red Race”—=in his “American Hero Myths” Dr. Brinton 
has discussed the topic at much greater length —closes, referring to the 
Messiah-hope, the culture-idea, so prominent in American mythology and 
religions, are of deep philosophical significance : “ These fancied reminis- 
cences, these unfounded hopes, so vague, so childlike, — let no one dismiss 
them as the babblings of ignorance. Contemplated in their broadest mean- 
ing as characteristics of the race of man, they have an interest higher than 
any history, beyond that of any poetry. They point to the recognized dis- 
crepancy between what man is and what he feels he should be, must be ; 
they are the indignant protests of the race against acquiescence in the 
world’s evil as the world’s law ; they are the incoherent utterances of those 
yearnings for nobler conditions of existence, which no savagery, no igno- 
rance, nothing but a false and lying enlightenment, can wholly extinguish ” 
(p. 225). Flood-myths and tales of man’s earth-birth are legion in America, 
and their variations are also legion ; they run all along the line, from the 
Rootdiggers’ idea that the earth and sky and sea always were as they now 
are, to the thought of the Aztecs (like the Greeks of old) that, when the 
universe shall perish, even the gods will pass out of existence. One of the 
most interesting chapters in the book treats of “‘ The Soul and its Destiny” 
(pp. 271-304), in which Dr. Brinton notes (p. 303): ‘ What strikes us most 
in this analysis of the opinions entertained by the red race on a future 
life, is the clear and positive hope of a hereafter, in such strong contrast to 
the feeble and vague notions of the ancient Israelites, Greeks, and Romans, 
and yet the entire inertness of this hope in leading them to a purer moral 
life,” —a proof that the “religious is wholly distinct from the moral senti- 
ment.” In the section on “The Native Priesthood” (pp. 304-328), the 
great influence exerted by secret societies, shamans, and priests is fully 
appreciated, and their power as teachers emphasized. In the final chapter 
Dr. Brinton states many interesting conclusions, none more so than this, 
that the secret of the happier influence of this [elevating and mollifying] 
element in natural worship is all contained in one word, — its Aumanity” 
(p. 338); the moral value of religions “can be very precisely estimated 
by the human or the brutal character of their gods.” Prayer is recognized 
as “one of the least deceptive standards wherewith to measure the progress 
of the knowledge of divinity in the New World” (p. 339), and examples 
given of the evolution of this act of worship. 

From the reading of this volume, with its charity and toleration of races 
and ideals other than our own, its insight and suggestiveness, its wealth of 
illustration and example, one will certainly rise sympathetic with the author’s 
closing words: “The more carefully we study history, the more important 
in our eyes will become the religious sense. It is almost the only faculty 
peculiar to man. It concerns him nearer than aught else. It holds the 
key to his origin and destiny.” 

Two good indexes of authors and subjects, and numerous bibliographical 
notes, add to the pleasure of using the book. 

Alex, F. Chamberlain. 
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Tue Swastika. The Earliest-known Symbol and its Migrations. With 
Observations on the Migration of Certain Industries in Prehistoric Times. 
By Tuomas WItson, Curator. (Report of the U.S. National Museum 
for 1894. Pp. 1011, 757, plates 1-25, figures 1-374. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1896. 

The wide subject respecting which Professor Wilson has brought together 

a mass of information and many useful illustrations is only on the verge of 

the field with which this Journal can be concerned. It will therefore be 

possible only to notice his discussion, in which is brought together informa- 
tion from many quarters. The swastika is defined as the result of bending 
at right angles, in the same direction, an equal-armed cross. The Sanscrit 
name signifies “ well-being ; ” and in India the figure is now, as it has been 
from time immemorial, a sign of prosperity in sacred use. An interesting 
piece of information obtained by the author from a Hindu informant shows 
the employment of the sign among the Jains, with whom the emblem has 

a special form, the bent arms being slightly curved and pointed. By these, 

the emblem is drawn with the finger on rice or meal spread over a circle, 

the parts being made according to a fixed rule (p. 805). On the walls of 

Buddhist cave-temples swastikas are found in great numbers. Consider- 

ing the known relation of Indian usage to the countries of the extreme 

Orient, it is only natural that the sign should be in vogue, with correspond- 

ing significance, in China, Japan, and Thibet. Professor Wilson passes to 

consider the classical Orient, Africa, and the classical Occident. Here the 
case is quite different ; for, although the sign almost everywhere occurs, 
appearing in eastern Asia and Europe during the bronze age, in ancient 

Troy on early Greek vases, etc., there is no testimony to show the meaning 

conveyed, nor how far, as in India, the figure was in use in daily worship. 
Passing to America, a bent cross is a very common motive of decoration 

on pottery, in weaving, etc. As to the particular significance of the figure, 
it appears from a statement of Miss Mary A. Owen (p. 895) that among 

Kansas Indians it is used as lucky sign by sun-worshippers. The question 

as to the ultimate origin or origins of the swastika, and associated forms of 

the equal-armed cross, involve very difficult problems, and a mass of conjec- 
tures have been made, which are noted by Professor Wilson. Dr. J. Owen 

Dorsey observed that among Kansas Indians a cross with arms bent at the 

end figures as a sign of wind-songs ; and Capt. John G. Bourke found that 

among the Apache the cross is related to the four winds. As to the very 
doubtful theories of migration, Professor Wilson believes the evidence 
sufficient to show that the American symbol is an imported sign ; but this 
judgment will not find general concurrence. In this case, as in other 
inquiries, distinct information with regard to the exact idea conveyed to 
the minds of different American tribes by the symbol or figure of the bent 
cross would be a useful addition to knowledge. It is not at all clear that, 
in the extended early European use of the sign, there existed any religious 
significance analogous to that of India; and for this reason the word 

“ swastika” seems rather misleading. 

W. W. N. 
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Tue Nicut oF THE Gops. An Inquiry into Cosmic and Cosmogonic 
Mythology and Symbolism. By Joun O’NetLt. Vol. ii. London: 
David Nutt. 1897. Pp. xii, 583-1077. 

The first volume of this remarkable work has been reviewed in this 
Journal, to which Mr. O’Neill was a contributor, and which, as is satisfac- 
tory to recollect, was among the first to recognize his labors. The second 
volume, now before us, is given from his notes in the form of an imperfect 
sketch containing a vast quantity of useful material. In a touching preface, 
the wife whose devotion has succeeded in completing this memorial returns 
thanks to the friends whose aid has made possible the publication. A 
brief Memoir, contributed by a brother-in-law, gives an interesting notice 
of the career of the author. An official in a public department, the faith- 
fulness and talents of Mr. O’Neill were rewarded by employment on respon- 
sible missions. After the acquisition of Cyprus in 1878, it was his 
administrative ability which brought order out of the chaos into which 
had fallen the currency of the island. In 1869, when a contributor to the 
“ Pall Mall Gazette,” he was struck by the rich field open in Japanese liter- 
ature and folk-lore, and undertook the acquisition of that language, of which 
he printed an elementary manual for the use of students. After leaving 
Cyprus, and while during many years a resident in France, he was a diligent 
student of medizval literature. The results of inquiries into the patois of 
the Free Companies were embodied in a disquisition on “Li Roys des 
Ribauds.” While engaged in these researches, he was led to the mytho- 
logical investigations lately terminated by a sudden death. 

In an account of the earlier volume has been noted the central idea of 
Mr. O’Neill’s discussion ; namely, the place in human thought to be assigned 
to the revolution of the firmament. In the continuation, the subject is 
further illustrated by parallels and suggestions from all quarters. Testi- 
mony from China and Japan is given side by side with that from ancient 
India and Persia, classic antiquity, the European Middle Age, modern folk- 
lore, and, in less compass, American and Australian aboriginal material. 
The titles of the chapters exhibit the diversity of their contents. Under 
the head of “ Heaven’s Myths,” we have discussions on “ The Wheel ” 
(including the Praying-wheel, Fire-wheel, Wheel of Fortune, Wreath, Rose) ; 
“ Buddha’s Footprint” (mentioning Shoes of Swiftness, Chakra, Swastika, 
Labyrinth, Doric Fret, Conch) ; “ Dancing” (referring to Circular worship, 
Right and Left, Religious dancing) ; “The Sphere ” (The Winged Sphere, 
Man-bird-god, Feathers, Egg). Other main divisions are, “ Some Heaven’s 
Gods,” “ Polar Myths,” “ Universe-axis Myths.” 

The book contains numerous new interpretations and conjectures re- 
specting the meaning of mythologic signs and tales ; thus, to the mind of 
the author, the symbol of the wheel is not to be explained as a solar emblem, 
but, more mystically, from the conception of celestial motion. It is observed 
that the “ praying-wheels ” of Thibetian Buddhists are in reality meditation- 
wheels, containing sentences intended to assist the worshipper in conceiv- 
ing the vanity of created existence ; the revolution is to be explained in 
connection with the ceremonial circuit about shrines and holy trees, The 
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wheel symbol, rather than the sun disk, is considered to be the root of the 
sign in the Babylonian Sun-god tablet. The Wheel of Fortune, employed 
for divination, has the same origin. In the rose windows of Christian 
churches, thinks the writer, we have again an example of the prevalence of 
the circle symbolizing the heavens. The footprints of Buddha are to 
be taken not so much in the sense of material homage as growing out of 
a more spiritual notion. The heraldic device of the “Legs o’ Man” (the 
island) is to be connected with the Three Steps of Vishnu. The swastika 
is also derived from the heavenly circle. Religious dancing and the cere- 
monial circuit are imitations of celestial motions. 

As particularly instructive chapters may be noted those on the “ Heaven- 
River,” in which the author remarks the Chinese conception of the Milky 
Way as the source of the Hoang-Ho, and “ The Mountain,” in which the 
position which heights have in religious philosophy is well set forth. Mr. 
O’Neill observes that he has found this portion of his inquiry unsatisfac- 
tory on account of the difficulty of distinguishing between the peak which 
carries the firmament and the firmament itself ; he seems inclined to explain 
this confusion as the result of a partial loss of the original idea. It may, 
however, be remarked that, according to a Japanese informant, and to the 
testimony of verses expounded by him, the modern inhabitant of China and 
Japan still makes scarce any separation between the mountain and the sky, 
as in the case of the classic Olympus. 

Most readers, while finding in the book that which most interests an 
inquirer, an abundance of information, will be inclined to believe that the 
thesis is carried too far. On the other hand, it cannot be questioned that 
Mr. O’Neill has done a service by calling attention to a neglected phase of 
primitive thought. As in all such cases, the only way of insuring certainty 
is a resort to living tradition. When we understand exactly the extent to 
which the rotation of the heaven about its axis has attracted the attention 
of the savage races of the present day, we shall know how far that obser- 
vation figured in the construction of ancient mythologies. The star-lore of 
American Indians is as yet very imperfectly studied, and no attention has 
been paid to the part which the daily revolution of the firmament plays in 
their system of ideas. Investigators who are concerned in bringing out 
the true state of the case, in this as in other researches, are therefore 
equally engaged in the elucidation of Vedic and Greek mythology, as well 
as of the obscure problems of the significance of symbols. 

W. W. N. 
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